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Nowhere in the world is the technical quality 
of British television surpassed. And this leadership 
will be maintained, for, despite present-day achieve- 
ments, research goes on ceaselessly. 

In television, as in other fields of electronics, Mullard 
scientists work hand in hand with the designers of 
Britain’s leading setmakers. This combination is your 
assurance of the highest available standards of 
performance and quality. When you buy a receiver 
fitted with a Mullard picture tube, Mullard valves and 
magnetic components, you are sure of the best 
possible return for your money. 
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An experimental 
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TOWARDS PEACE IN THE LEVANT 


can hardly be said to have added much in the way of 

solutions to a singularly tangled situation. The Foreign 
Secretary, in a speech whose lack of fire was only equalled 
by Mr. Herbert Morrison’s reply, did not make any advance 
on Sir Anthony Eden’s Guildhall proposals for the settling of 
the Arab-Israeli dispute; and, if he showed clearly enough the 
nature of the Soviet menace in the Levant, he was far more 
shadowy about how to repel it. All that emerged from the 
debate was that Mr. Macmillan now had the feeling that certain 
responsible Arab leaders would be more ready to listen to 
proposals for arbitration between their countries and Israel 
than they would have been a few months ago. 

Yet that is hardly the point. Soviet intervention in the Near 
East has faced the British and American Governments with 
the urgent necessity of lining up some sort of organisation of 
the states in the area to form a common front against the threat. 
This they have tried to do with some success by means of the 
Baghdad Pact, and the adhesion of Jordan—if the present 
political uncertainty in that country is satisfactorily resolved— 
will mark a considerable step towards the achievement of their 
aims. But then there is Israel. For better or for worse the West 
could not see a Western State created by Great Britain wiped 
out, but it is nevertheless highly inconvenient that the Arabs 
should regard Israel as the enemy rather than the Soviet Union. 
Therefore it is logical that Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. 
Macmillan should turn their efforts to disposing of a quarrel 
that is bound to weaken any possible alliance against the Soviet 
Union, even if the Arab States (which is very improbable) could 
be brought to cease squabbling among themselves. 


T= debate on the Middle East in the House of Commons 


* * * 


So far, so good. Suppose that Israel were ready to make the 
territorial concessions which Sir Anthony seemed to suggest 
in his Guildhall speech. Suppose even that those concessions 
were acceptable to the politicians in power in the Arab 
countries. What would happen? Public opinion in the Arab 
States has for years been inflamed by the preaching of war 
against Israel, a holy war, in which the spurious inducements 
of religion and nationalism have been mingled to produce a 
ferment far easier to invoke than to allay. What becomes of 
Mr. Macmillan’s responsible Arab leaders two years after they 
sign a peace with Israel? The most likely result would be their 
replacement by extremists (possibly financed by Saudi-Arabian 
oil royalties), who would renew the attack on an Israel 
weakened by a loss of territory. 

What is then to be done with the Israeli problem? The first 





thing is to stabilise the present frontiers. As long as the Arab 
States believe that there is the remotest chance of destroying 
Israel, their attention will be focused by every slight change in 
the situation that might mean an opportunity. This should be 
stopped by the conclusion of an Anglo-Israeli defence pact on 
the lines of the arrangement we have with Jordan. A modicum 
of arms and a firm alliance would discourage the Arabs from 
playing the role of an anticipatory Brer Fox to Israel’s Brer 
Rabbit. Nor could it be called embarking on an arms race, 
since it would not be a question of supplying arms to a foreign 
power but to an ally, in whose policies Great Britain might 
consequently expect to have some say. 


- * * 


Moreover, this would have the advantage of reducing the 
likelihood of such savage incidents as this week’s Israeli raid 
on Syrian army posts. If Great Britain were the ally of Israel, 
she would have a right to expect that Mr. Ben-Gurion should 
abandon his favourite policy of massive réetaliation, which has 
done, and is likely to do, more harm to his country than all 
the damage perpetrated by Egyptian or Syrian saboteurs. What 
is wanted is absolute calm on the part of Israel. To reply to 
provocation by aggressive attacks in force only makes matters 
worse, inflaming the very Arab nationalism it is intended to 
cow. A firm guarantee of Israel’s security by this country and 
by America, together with a gradually diminishing number of 
frontier incidents, and, if necessary, policing of the frontier by 
troops under UN control—these are the conditions which might 
allow feelings to cool. Of course, any cold armistice should 
include provision for the Arab refugees. The Israeli Govern- 
ment has offered them compensation. That compensation 
should be paid unconditionally. The UN has offered help 
for their resettlement. That help should be accepted. and they 
should be resettled in the Arab States. There is plenty of 
land; there is money available; Arab politicians will stand 
accused of the grossest inhumanity if, as they have done up till 
now, they continue to put the possession of a bargaining point 
before the happiness of hundreds of thousands of human beings. 

With the Israeli-Arab feud in cold storage, it should be 
possible to operate the Baghdad Pact so as to diminish the 
great potential instability of the Arab countries taking part 
in it. If more Arab States come into the pact, if its economic 
provisions are carried out and the poverty and ignorance that 
afflict the Middle East are lessened, then it may be possible 
for a more moderate, less xenophobe, public opinion to grow 
up in these countries. That is the only hope of any lasting 
peace in the Levant. 
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ANGER IN THE CLASSROOM 


Brey ge the overcrowding in classrooms and the 
accretion of administrative duties, teachers are over- 
worked; considering their great responsibilities, they are under- 
paid. Certainly they have grievances, but they should be care- 
ful not to alienate the general public on whose good will the 
bettering of their lot in the last resort depends. Their reaction 
to the proposal to increase their superannuation contributions 
by 1 per cent is undignified and unwise. Teachers may be 
tempted to think that if society is prepared to grant them a 
standard of living less favourable than that of many industrial 
workers, they may as well behave like industrial workers; but 
it is precisely this attitude which can outrage the keenest trade 
unionist who expects different standards in the teacher of his 
children. Sir David Eccles’s admonition at the weekend may 
have been somewhat lacking in tact, but it contained abundant 
good sense. The Government, in its attempt to improve the 
present superannuation scheme, has gone a long way to 
mollify teachers. If they imagine that by refusing to collect 
national savings in schools and by other petty ‘strikes’ of the 
sort they will win the public’s sympathy, they are mistaken; 
and they are further mistaken if they think that by mounting 
a £100,000 publicity campaign to express their present mood 
they will improve matters. Action of this sort will neither hurt 
the Government nor gain them support in the country: the 
losers will be the school children, and that will scarcely endear 
the teachers to their parents. 


SLOW AND UNSURE 


RITAIN’S overseas trade made disappointing progress in 

November. The trade deficit worsened appreciably, under- 
lining the regrettable fact that the authorities are trying to get 
through present difficulties with a quite inadequate margin of 
safety in hand. There is little sign yet that the various measures 
taken this year by the Government are having much success in 
cutting down imports or expanding exports. High activity, 
good profits and long order books are found everywhere in 
manufacturing industry. Big plans for new factories and offices 
are still going ahead. Naturally this leaves less time and energy 
over to attend to the export trade, and increases industry’s 
appetite for raw materials from abroad. 

The quarterly survey of where money lent by the banks goes 
to, which has just been published, also makes it clear that the 
‘squeeze’ on credit is not very drastic so far. The signs are that 
the Government will have to keep up the pressure well into the 
New Year before the control of credit becomes really effective. 


THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN 


Our German Correspondent writes : 


HE prodigal Dr. John has returned to Western Germany. 

No feast will be prepared for him, and he will have to suffer 
the due processes of German law. Doubtless there will be 
heavy competition among the Anglo-Saxon press for the 
exclusive rights for his memoirs; and, if he has a mind to it, he 
should be able to reap a rich harvest of libel damages for all the 
unsubstantiated allegations made about his private life in the 
weeks that followed his disappearance on July 20, 1954. But 
the Federal Government has named him a traitor, and the 
Federal Prosecutor is bound to carry his investigations to their 
logical conclusion. There is no provision in German law for a 
political renegade to secure immunity as a precondition to his 
return to the fold. 
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Dr. John is the first double-crosser in the cold war. On this 
count alone it will be interesting to see how he himself explains 
his actions, first in going, second in coming back. First reports 
say that he has already told the Federal Prosecutor that he 
was drugged on the evening of July 20 by his friend Dr, 
Wohlgemuth and taken across the Berlin frontier against his 
will. That may be, but he made too many radio broadcasts and 
public statements, and poured his heart out to too many 
Western journalists in East Berlin, for anyone to believe that 
his continued sojourn in the East was not voluntary. Dr. Johnis, 
by all accounts of those who know him well, an intelligent 
person but of weak character, sentimental, easily overclouded 
by vast romantic notions, and prone to hasty, impulsive 
actions. His defection to the East seems to have been his 
one final gesture against the inevitable return of influential meg 
of the Third Reich into the public life of the Second Republic, 
and his greatest gesture of defiance against the increasing 
reliance which Dr. Adenauer was placing on his rival in the 
spy business, General Gehlen. He was surely never a Com. 
munist before, and never became one in the East, but he wanted 
to show the West that Communism was a lesser danger to world 
peace than neo-Nazism. 


He has apparently revised this view. General Gehlen and the 
many other targets of Dr. John’s invective in the Chancery, 
the Defence Ministry, the Free Democratic Party and in 
industry will be grateful to him. He did untold damage to his 
country by his defection; it remains to be seen how much 
damage he will do by his return. Dr. Adenauer, as usual, has 
managed to keep his hands clean. He said at the time that he 
had met Dr. John only once, did not like him, and only 
appointed him Chief of his Secret Service because the Allies (by 
which he meant the British) vetoed every other nomination. 
He never associated himself with the first opinion of his Minister 
of the Interior, Dr. Schroeder, that Dr. John was the victim 
of an abduction, and consequently never had to retract anything 
later. Dr. Schroeder, on the other hand, ate his words for 
the second time by telling the Bundestag ‘John Committee’ 
on Monday, the evening of Dr. John’s escape, that he had never 
considered Dr. John to be a traitor. Dr. Schroeder is going to 
have to do some pretty fast work in the next few weeks if he is 
to remain on the list of serious candidates for the Adenauer 
succession. The Social Democrats are taking the comfortable 
line of describing the whole business as a job for a psychiatrist 
rather than for a politician. Dr. John is indeed an unstable 
person, but surely the whole matter has a greater importance, 
since so Many politicians and officials in Germany and Britain 
have made such fools of themselves over it. The most important 
political question of all is: Do double-crossers deserve penance, 
or.do they merit absolution? Western Germany’s treatment of 
Dr. John might easily have a bearing on the future plans of 
Messrs. Burgess and Maclean, and Professor Pontecorvo. 


JACK SPOT INTELLIGENCE 
Jack ‘Spot’ Comer walked into the Old Bailey at 4.3 p.m. 
Daily Mail, December 8. 
... at 4.54 Jack Spot bounded up the Old Bailey marble steps. 
Daily Express, December 8. 
SLOWLY, flanked by his friends, Comer mounted the stairs. ... 
Daily Sketch, December 8. 
(Mrs. CoMER] ran to him from the dock. 
News Chronicle, December 8. 


Mrs. CoMER walked slowly out of the dock to freedom. 
Daily Herald, December 8. 
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FOLLOW MY LEADER 


Our Industrial Correspondent writes : 


we case that the tyre manufacturers have made before 
the Monopolies Commission* is undoubtedly plausible. 
They claim, and there is no reason to doubt their sincerity, 
hat the operations of their ring are. intended to be in the 
interests Of the trade and of the community. They have 
marshalled many convincing arguments in support of this 
contention: the tyre ring has given the industry a stability it 
could hardly have hoped to enjoy in competitive conditions; 
oily a strong, unified organisation could have weathered the 
orm of foreign competition; profits have been ploughed 
hack into research which has put Britain to the fore in the 
industry. Such argument are not simply special pleading: 
they carry conviction. 

Summing up its case, however, the Tyre Manufacturers’ 
Conference feels in duty bound to try to explain why tyre 
prices never differ between one company and another; if 
one’s rise, all rise. This does not mean, the TMC claim, that 
prices are fixed. No; ‘uniformity of prices is brought about 
by “competition which forces others to follow the price 
leader.” Under price leadership, or the “competitive leadership 
system” prevailing in the industry, one manufacturer initiates 
a price and his competitors are compelled to follow suit 
because they would lose their customers if they charged more 
and because, if they charged less, their tyres would be thought 
inferior.’ 

If this argument is correct, it means that in industry today 
(presumably the tyre trade does not lay exclusive claim to 
the ‘competitive leadership’ system) the old, traditional 
mechanism of price competition no longer works. But on that 


Even MM. Bulganin and Khrushchev have become side- 
tracked into the Pakistan-Indian row over Kashmir. 
Russia has evidently written off Pakistan as a possible ally 
since the latter country’s adherence to the Baghdad Pact, and 
Marshal Bulganin’s announcement that the inhabitants of 
Kashmir are ‘part of the Indian people’ is merely one more 
move in the complex chess game that is at present going on 
between the Taurus and the Hindu Kush. It is hardly any 
wonder that Mr. Mohammed Ali, the Pakistani Prime Minister, 
should have described the Soviet leader’s statement as ‘extra- 
ordinary,’ but he is not the first to use that word about utter- 
ances made in the course of this conducted tour of Asia, and it 
is unlikely that he will obtain any more satisfaction than 
anyone else has done. 

Meanwhile, Jordan has adhered to the Baghdad Pact, a 
decision leading to the resignation of the Government; a new 
treaty is to be negotiated between her and the UK on the same 
terms as the present Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. Other Middle Eastern 
news includes the raid by strong Israeli forces on Syrian army 
positions on the north-eastern shore of Lake Tiberias, in which 
lifty-one Syrian soldiers and civilians were killed. The Israelis 
claim that this was retaliation for Syrian shelling of fishing- 
boats on the lake, and the Syrians have asked for a meeting of 
the UN Security Council to be held to consider this aggression. 
In Turkey the Prime Minister has succeeded in forming a new 
government. In Cyprus a sweep by security forces has produced 


Preven ms news this week is united by no common thread. 





(HMSO, 6s, 6d.) 





*REPORT ON THE SUPPLY AND EXPORT OF PNEUMATIC TYRES. 
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mechanism was based the whole edifice of free enterprise. The 
only reason why industry was able to shake itself free from 
Government supervision was that the hidden hand of com- 
petition could protect the public more effectively than State 
control. If, as the TMC now asserts, that hidden hand has 
lost its cunning—if competition can no longer be relied upon 
to keep prices down, but only to stimulate them into a game 
of follow-my-leader—then free enterprise loses its chief justi- 
fication. The Socialist case for the prosecution is won by 
default. 

If the ‘competitive leadership’ case could be proved, in 
fact, the TMC would slit its own throat, and the throats of 
private enterprises everywhere. But of course it is not true. 
Leadership there certainly is but competitive leadership does 
not exist. A race so arranged that all the starters finish in a dead- 
heat may be the result of leadership but it can scarcely be 
described as a competition. 

It is true that the tyre companies do not form a ‘ring’ in 
the narrow sense of the term; but through consultation, and 
still more through tacit agreement, they operate as a ring. 
The Monopolies Commission report makes this abundantly 
clear; and the best that the TMC can now hope for is that 
whatever tribunal is set up by the Government in its forth- 
coming Bill will decide that on balance the TMC’s restric- 
tive practices, or some of them, are in the national interest. 
No doubt members of the TMC feel resentful that a tribunal 
should have any jurisdiction. But where an essential industry 
becomes a monopoly, or near-monopoly, the Government 
has not only a right but a duty to intervene. The alternative 
to a restrictive-practices tribunal, the TMC should realise, is 
not the freedom they have so far enjoyed, but outright sub- 
jection to the State. 


Portrait of the Week 


better results than usual with the capture of arms and ammuni- 
tion as well as that of a Greek Orthodox priest carrying 
detonators and the brother of the Bishop of Kyrenia carrying a 
revolver and EOKA documents. Archbishop Makarios has 
preached a sermon, in which the civilisation of the British was 
unfavourably compared with that of the inhabitants of Cyprus 
at the time of Saint Spyridon. Meanwhile, negotiations between 
Britain and Greece seem to be hung up till the Greek elections 
are over. 

In the United Nations an absurd situation has been created 
by the breakdown of the Canadian plan for block admission of 
eighteen states. Nationalist China proposed that South Korea 
and Viet Nam should be admitted too, and when this sug- 
gestion was vetoed by the Soviet Union, in her turn vetoed 
Outer Mongolia, an action which was followed by a general 
Russian veto of the thirteen candidates from the Western 
world. Vetoes are no novelty in the UN, but the way in which 
this particular one developed does pose the question of the For- 
mosan seat on the Security Council in an acute form. An 
agreement had been reached between West and East to admit 
the candidates for membership en masse, and the fact that this 
arrangement was wrecked by the objections of a Chinese 
government which no longer represents China is bound to 
give rise to a greater demand for some adjustment of the 
situation. 

In Europe the chief excitement has been the return of the 
prodigal John to West Germany. There has been much specula- 
tion as to how he went, why he came back and what is now to 
happen to him. All that emerges from it is that his case is to be 
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considered by the security group of the Federal Criminal Office, 
at whose disposition he has placed himself. More German 
prisoners have been returned by the Russians. In Bonn a row is 
going on over the four colonels connected with the Blank 
defence ministry, who have been turned down for commissions 
in the new German army by the parliamentary commission 
reviewing applications, In France the rift in the Radical Party 
has been widened by the expulsion of several prominent 
Radicals after that of M. Faure. The Rassemblement des 
Gauches is now, for all practical purposes, a separate party. 

It has been announced that President Eisenhower is suffering 


Political Commentary 
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from fatigue. In the Republican camp, possible successors ate 
sharpening their tomahawks for the convention. In Australia 
Mr. Menzies and his government have won a striking vj 
over the Labour Party owing to the breakaway movement by 
the Catholic Action section of it. 

At home, in the intervals of the announcement of Wage 
claims from all and sundry (the textile and railway unions ap 
the latest in the queue), attention has been focused on te 
leadership of the Labour Party and the threatened direct actio, 
by school teachers, who have said they will not have anything 
further to do with the collection of national savings. 


The Young Man Arrives 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


Party today because of his personal character. The 

House of Commons always judges a member by his 
character rather than by his intelligence or his opinions. What 
it is trying to do is find the men whom it can trust in a crisis. 
And if this is true of the whole House it is equally true of that 
part of it which forms the Parliamentary Labour Party. During 
the past five years Mr. Gaitskell has 
made mistakes which might have 
proved fatal to many another politician. 
But in spite of them he has gone on, 
year by year, gaining the confidence of 
the Parliamentary Party. And not of the 
Parliamentary Party alone. Of all the 
leaders on the Right, Mr. Gaitskell is 
the only one who has ever seemed likely 
to win the support of the rank and file 
of the party in the country. Far too often 
it is suggested that Mr. Gaitskell does 
not have the personality to command 
popular support. This is nonsense. At 
party conferences and at meetings 
throughout the country he has shown 
again and again that there exists a re- 
markable sympathy for him as a person. 
As the most vehement leader of the 
Right, Mr. Gaitskell should, in theory, 
have forfeited all the good will of the 
rank and file. But he has never done so. 
The great majority of the active Labour 
Party workers have an unusually warm 
respect for him. 

The explanation is that Mr. Gait- 
skell’s public character is the same as 
his private character, and his private 
character is a rare composition which 
inspires the warmest personal relation- 
ships. His greatest friend was Evan Durbin, who was drowned 
in 1946, and the introduction to the new edition of Durbin’s 
book contains Mr. Gaitskell’s own moving account of their 
friendship. No one will ever take Durbin’s place—except 
Durbin’s ghost—but there are many others who have found in 
Mr. Gaitskell a person who, in friendship, shutters off no part 
of himself. Mr. Gaitskell’s friends do not hero-worship him, 
but they do care intensely what happens to him as a person. 
This is the quality of the affection which he inspires. It is all- 
important. One of the tragedies of Mr. Bevan has been that, 
although he is capable of engaging the passionate admiration 


M* HUGH GAITSKELL is leader of the Labour 








and even devotion of those around him, he has seldom bee 
capable of the easy, stable relationship which most of y 
recognise as friendship. To anyone this is a serious deprivation, 
To a politician it can be disastrous. I think that one of the mos 
reassuring things about Mr. Gaitskell is that he is capable of 
and inspires real friendship. At moments of crisis he can rej 
on the criticism as well as the support of his friends, on their 
candour as well as their sympathy. Itis 
impossible to pin down the ingredients 
of friendship, and I will not attempt » 
impertinent a task here. But I suppos 
there is one quality of Mr. Gaitskel 
which all his friends and acquaintances 
would pick out. This, as I have said 
many times before, is his integrity. Hi 
political life consists of the attempt 
reconcile the ideal of equality (of whic 
I will have more to say later) with this 
disinterested search for truth. Even 
political idea and ideal has to be sub 
jected to the severest intellectual scrv- 
tiny, to what he called at Margate ‘the 
clear, fresh wind of hard and fearless 
thinking.’ This is the source of his 
‘moderation,’ and it is a revealing fact 
that Mr. Gaitskell’s views have no 
changed at all since he was at Oxford: 
‘I have been a moderate Socialist all my 
life.’ Such consistency is the symptom 
of a powerful controlling reason. 
This integrity, this persistent attemp 
to find the right course of action, is, 3 
I have said, evident to those who know 
him. But it is also evident to audience 
at a party meeting or annual conferent. 
They may disagree with him, but the 
cannot overcome the impression that his 
opinions have been honestly and fearlessly formed. Everyomt 
knows of the success which he had at Margate this year whet 
delivering a full-length speech from the platform. But I remett 
ber two far more impressive occasions. At Scarborough th 
year before and at Margate the year before that Mr. Gaitskel 
spoke from the floor. On each occasion he had less than fivt 
minutes. On each occasion he took an ‘unpopular’ line. 1 
each occasion he was the man most openly identified with the 
Right wing’s counter-attack on Bevanism. Everything was 
against him. But on each occasion he compelled something 
more than respect from his listeners. It was those two $s 
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speeches, lost to history, for the plain words cannot recall their 
vitality, which finally convinced me that Mr. Gaitskell had the 
qualities of real leadership. Mr. Gaitskell can command an 
audience—as distinct, for example, from Mr. Bevan, who sur- 
renders himself to an audience. I have never understood why, 
as a matter of simple observation, Mr. Gaitskell’s power as a 
speaker has never been acknowledged. 

Mr. Gaitskell has the inner conviction which alone enables 
4 man to face the isolation which the moment of decision 
brings. When, six months ago, I questioned whether Sir 
Anthony Eden had this inner conviction, Mr. Gaitskell seized 
on the point immediately in a later conversation. He elaborated 
it in a fascinating account of the intellectual, emotional and 
nervous energies employed in taking a big decision. Like most 
men. Mr. Gaitskell is apprehensive about the loneliness of 
authority. but he has already shown he is equipped to survive it. 

The picture I have been building up is of a man who is 
ynusually stable and rooted. There is something about his 
character which gives one confidence. There is also something 
about the conditions of his life. Mr. Gaitskell lives in a large, 
rather ugly, family house at Hampstead. Its size, he will tell 
you, has one advantage: the children like it. The home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gaitskell, in fact, is one of those houses which, as 
soon as you enter them, you know are family houses. His 
family—he has two daughters—is the core of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
life; it is the core, and it surrounds him as well. 


Here. then, is a man who is emotionally and intellectually 
equipped for the highest political office. Power will one day be 
his. What will he do with it? Mr. Gaitskell is much more of 
a Socialist than many who claim the title. The story of how, 
as a schoolboy, he came to feel intensely about the injustice of 
the English educational system has been told over and over 
again in the past few days. I am sure that this hatred of 
inequality is still a motive power in his political personality. 
At Margate this year Mr. Michael Foot, in a wickedly pointed 
speech, scoffed at those who, like Mr. Gaitskell, had been 
professing that they were as good Socialists as the vocal 
journalists of the Left. ‘Never,’ said Mr. Foot, ‘have there been 
s0 Many conversions since a Chinese general baptised his army 
with a hose.” It was the only real laugh of the week. But it was 
unfair to Mr. Gaitskell. Three years ago. when he was leading 
the attack on the Bevanites, he told me that it was not their 
nationalisation proposals to which he objected most strongly, 
but their social schemes which might overload the Exchequer. 


Mr. Gaitskell, in domestic policy, will be searching for a 
way of removing the social injustices and economic inequalities 
which still exist. I think he will now have a profound influence 
on the drafting of the new Socialist policy, and that by the time 
of the next general election it may be coherent enough to have 
a considerable appeal to the voters who have deserted the 
Labour Party in recent years. In foreign policy he will have the 
same eye for essentials as Mr. Aitlee. | remember that, after 
the Bevanite victories at Morecambe in 1952, he said to me: 
‘This is going to be a battle about foreign policy. We on the 
Right will have done our job if, while the Labour Party is in 
Opposition, we keep it behind the Anglo-American ailiance. 
That is the one important object.’ That is exactly what the 
leadership of the Labour Party has succeeded in doing in the 
past four years, and much more of the credit is due to Mr. 
Gaitskell than one would imagine from the glib references to 
his inexperience in foreign affairs. Politics is a matter of judge- 
ment and not experience, and, whether Mr. Gaitskell would 
make a good Foreign Secretary or not, his influence as a Prime 
Minister on foreign policy is almost certain to be beneficial. 
His record on foreign policy before the war stands the closest 
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scrutiny. He was an early supporter of rearmament and a 
convinced opponent of Crippsian pacifism. 


But much of this judgement of Mr. Gaitskell has to be 
conjecture. I am convinced—and have said for a long time— 
that he is a man of stature. But how people will react when 
they ultimately hold the highest office can never be predicted. 
But I find one last encouraging feature about Mr. Gaitskell. 
His mind is still open. He wants to begin meeting the younger 
generation on its own ground. He enjoys the company, 
criticism, conversation and even advice of younger men than 
himself. In him a new generation is taking over. This earnest, 
hard-working, honest man speaks the language of the under-45s, 
The future is theirs. It may be Mr. Gaitskell’s as well. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


I HAVE HEARD from a friend in Windsor a story of remarkable 
muddle. The Council have a slum-clearance plan based on a 
leapfrog principle. They have taken the town’s blackest spot, 
rehoused its dwellers and now intend to redevelop the site to 
rehouse people from the second blackest spot. The Council’s 
own architect working with two others prepared a layout plan 
for the site’s redevelopment and the Council staff started to 
prepare specifications and quantities to go to tender, meanwhile 
submitting the plan to the Berkshire County Council and also 
to the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. The County 
Planning Officer threw out the plan on the grounds that the 
62 dwellings shown resulted in too great a density. The 
Ministry’s regional architect threw out the plan on the grounds 
that some of the gardens were too small and there was no 
place for a garage block. He then prepared another plan which 
resulted in 56 dwellings. The Council protested that it did not 
want a new plan; for that would mean recalculating specifica- 
tions and quantities; that not all the new tenants would want 
gardens; that if garages were wanted they could be provided 
near by. Further it required 62 not 56 dwellings. The Ministry’s 
architect then suggested a plan which would result in 64 dwel- 
lings: a rather greater density than that already rejected by the 
County Planning Officer! When the Council protested against 
this thickening muddle they met with the polite ‘blackmail’ that 
if they do not want delay they had better agree to the Regional 
Officer’s scheme. 
* * * 


| 
A FEW WEEKS ago the President of the Board of Trade said he 
had been asked to excise parts of the Monopolies Commission 
report on the tyre industry, on the grounds that publication of 
them would be ‘contrary to the national interest.’ | assumed— 
and wrote—at the time that the tyre manufacturers’ anxiety 
was that the report might give countries which have anti-cartel 
legislation information which could be used in evidence against 
English exporters. The Tyre Manufacturers’ Conference now 
denies this. It claims that the request to Mr. Thorneycroft 
(which he rightly turned down) was made ‘only in relation to 
certain matters of historical record and fact.’ The duty of every 
Commission is to avoid inaceuracies of historical record and 
fact; and if the report, which is discussed on another page, 
contains any, the TMC ought at once to correct them. To what 
in the report did it take exception? 
” . * 

I SHOULD HAVE thought that the aim of any passenger transport 
undertaking would be to provide the road service in the right 
place at the right time. But some people in outlying parts of the 
great area served by London Transport are learning otherwise. 
Judging by some of the recent cuts in the country bus services 
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(for London Transport operates in many truly rural areas), a 
tidily dovetailed diagram of schedules with the rough ends cut 
away seems to be the present ideal. Thus the people who live in 
Abinger Common on top of Leith Hill must now walk more than 
a mile to catch a bus that runs into Dorking only every two hours 
or so, and at most inconvenient times. If they can’t wait for the 
bus then they have a walk of three or four miles ahead of them 
to get down to the main road. If London Transport continues 
with its policy of rationalising which looks so good on paper. 
some parts of the highlands of Surrey will vie with those of 
Scotland in inaccessibility. 

* * 
MR. CECIL DAY LEWIS’S term as Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford runs out in a few months. Two or three 
weeks ago Mr. W. H. Auden took the trouble to take his M.A. 
Is there any connection? 

* * * 
THE BEST thing to say about the fourth Bedside Guardian 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) is that while all the pieces are equal in their 
excellence, some are more equal than others. But some people 
are foolish enough to keep on supposing that ‘journalism’ is 
somehow or other not ‘writing.’ The Manchester Guardian’s 
practice of publishing an annual selection of articles from its 
columns may eventually muffle them; for in fact there is little 
better plain English prose being written.today than in the pages 
which light tomorrow’s fire or wrap up the fish. 

' * * * 


THE PRINCE OF MONACO, it is reported, has set off to look for a 
wife. She must apparently be young, attractive, educated, 
intelligent and of good family. All this is reasonable enough, 
but when the Prince goes on to observe that ‘I could never live 
with a woman with big feet and no character,’ it is quite a 
different matter. I do not object to the Prince’s abhorrence 
either of big feet or of women without character (this is purely 
a matter of taste), but I am bound to take exception to the 
clear implication that the woman who possesses big feet of 
necessity lacks character. It may well be that the Monegasque 
young women reverse the natural order of things (I have 
studied neither their feet nor their characters); but so far as the 
women of the English-speaking world are concerned, large 
feet and strong character are to each other as the mighty root 
of the oak is to its glorious crown of foliage. On the size eight 
walking-shoe stands the strength of England’s womanhood. 
His Highness is at liberty to talk nonsense but he should not 
insult our womenfolk, whose feet, now as in history, are not 
the least conspicuous part of their persons. Queen Victoria, 
after all, was a very small person, but her feet were enormous. 
Would the Prince of Monaco say that she was a woman of no 
character? If he comes here in his search for a bride I hope 
someone stands on his toes. PHAROS 


MIFFY INTELLIGENCE 


ALL NANNIES and many governesses, when pouring out tea, 
put the milk in first. . . . Sharp children notice that this is 
not normally done in the drawing-room. To some this revela- 
tion becomes symbolic. We know a woman, far from con- 
ventional in other ways, who makes it her touchstone. ‘Rather 
m.i.f., darling,’ she says to convey inferior social station. 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh in Encounter, December 5. 

ONE FRIEND of mine, who is definitely ‘very top drawer,’ tells 
me that there is a special word used by the aristocrat to denote 
a member of the middle class. It is ‘mif’ or ‘miffy.’ Believe it 
or not, if you put the Milk In First when you pour out tea, 
you are a ‘mif.’ It’s not done in aristocratic circles. 

Mr. Bromley Abbott in Sunday Dispatch, December 11. 
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Friends Wide Apart 


By PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


HE sudden irruption of the Turks into the Anglo-Greek 

deadlopk gave matters an unexpecttd and ugly tum, 

Soon, for different reasons, the British and the Turks 
were. urging the anti-enosis plea at the UN—an unfortunate 
juxtaposition. It was at once assumed in Greece that the 
British, through ‘the Intelligence Service,’ were spurring on the 
Turks to greater intransigence in order to strengthen their own 
case. Anybody arguing in Athens today that this is not the way 
we conduct our foreign policy will argue in vain. (Not for the 
first time, English unimaginativeness and inaction have been 
mistaken for Machiavellian ruse.) It seemed to the Greeks that 
we were ditching an old friend in favour of a new one, who 
had been an enemy and then a neutral in two great wars in 
which the Greeks had been our allies; a new friend, moreover 
(it was now remembered with bitterness), who had been an 
enemy and an oppressor of the Greek race, and plunged half 
Europe into darkness for centuries. It stung the Greeks on 
another sensitive spot: it seemed that their Western allies put 
a lower price on their military value than on that of their 
neighbours. 

With each fresh reverse of pro-enosis policy the movement 
gained momentum. Anti-British demonstrations, which were 
at first little more than students’ rags designed to ram home 
the seriousness of Greek feeling on British indifference, be- 
came more frequent and heavily charged with danger. Distur- 
bances grew in Cyprus, repressive measures were applied, 
bombs exploded and shots were fired. Bad blood was made. 
The movement took on an autonomous life of its own that is 
now, I think, beyond anybody’s power to divert from its course. 

In all this deterioration much of the blame has been levelled 
by the Greeks at our present Prime Minister. It is believed 
by many that Sir Anthony nourishes a personal dislike of 
Greece. Sir Winston Churchill’s prestige, which reached 
apotheosis after the war, has suffered, but very much less. 
Hope sprang when Mr. Macmillan took over the Foreign Office 
and there were auspicious signs that the Greeks were going to 
be allowed out of Coventry at last. All, however, could fore- 
tell that a conference between England and Greece which also 
included the Turks was bound to break down. As a Greek 
friend of mine put it, it was like trying to patch up a broken 
marriage in the presence of the co-respondent. Nobody. how- 
ever, expected it to turn out the disaster it did. The hostile 
and insulting speech of the Turkish delegate and:the millions 
of pounds’ worth of destruction of Greek property by Turkish 
mobs gave things yet another alarming twist. The fact that these 
were passed over without comment or rebuke by any of the 
NATO powers, followed by the inept pronouncements of Mr. 
Dulles (which implied, most unjustly, that Greece had a 
equal share in the blame for these disgraceful doings), and 
the failure of the Greek appeal at the UN, and then the 
formidable influx of troops to Cyprus and the replacement 
of the civilian Governor by a British Field Marshal with orders, 
so they thought. to stamp out ‘this Cyprus nonsense’ by 4 
military campaign—all these events seemed to follow up the 
slow administration of hemlock, as it were, by a glass of flung 
vitriol. Any lingering friendship for Great Britain died. All 
that remained was to compose the features of the deceased. 
Anger was intensified by despair and, now that all seemed lost, 
by the recklessness of despair. 

The whole of this miserable story, except for the Turkish prob- 
lem, could have been foreseen. It has not taken long to reach ils 
present climax. What is the score so far? The Anglo-Greek 
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... it’s part of Britain’s progress, 


to which The English Electric Company 


contributes, at home and abroad... 


Britain’s economic progress is something that 
can be seen in every shop, every home. 

Since 1949, our industrial output has risen by 
20°% and the value of our exports by 42%. 

More goods at home, more of the exports we 
depend on, mean better living for Britain. In both 
ways ENGLISH ELECTRIC plays its part. 

Production needs power. 50 power stations 
have been brought into commission by the Cen- 
tral Electricity Authority since April 1948; out- 
put of current has risen by 60%. In these power 
stations, many of the turbines, generators and 
other equipment are by ENGLISH ELECTRIC. 

And ENGLISH ELECTRIC makes the motors and 
other electrical gear by which industries use this 


"ENGLISH ELECTRIC... 


bringing you better living % J, 


energy for production ; a never-ending job of re- 
equipment, modernization. Thus, at home— 
more power, for more production. 

Moreover, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is a Vigorous ex- 
porter. About half the Group’s business is over- 
seas. All over the world, ENGLISH ELECTRIC earns 
currency for Britain—and a reputation that helps 
all British exports. 

Because its activities range so widely, this 
Company acquires a great deal of varied experi- 
ence, constantly extended. Without this precious 
asset, ENGLISH ELEcTRIC’s human and produc- 
tive resources would be less effective than they 
are in contributing, at home and overseas, to 
Britain’s continuing progress. 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 
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POWER FOR INDUSTRY. Jhis transformer 
at Walsall Power Station helps control elec- 
tricity needed in Midland factories, includ- 
ing many making TV sets. 
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EARNING MONEY OVERSEAS. Egypt has 
recently acquired 19 ENGLISH ELECTRIC five- 
coach articulated diesel-electric trains to 
operate a new high-speed passenger service. 











DEVELOPING MARKETS OVERSEAS. 
Three 56,000-h.p. water-turbine generating 
sets, and all the other electrical equipment, 
were supplied by ENGLISH ELECTRIC to Co- 
frentes Power Station, part of Spain's big 
hydro-electric development plan. 


To YOUNG MEN and 
their PARENTS 


To any hoy or young man considering a 
career in science or engineering, ENGLISH 
ELEcTRIC offers almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities. He will receive first-class train- 
ing under excellent conditions, and can 
look forward to-a choice of stimulating 
and rewarding jobs, at home or abroad. 
For details of ENGLISH ELECTRIC train- 
ing schemes, please write to the Central 
Personnel Department. 
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FOR YOUNG FRIENDS 
AS WELL 


“I send it to my son in Hong Kong who says he can’t do 
without it. So I think I'll send it to my nephew in Jamaica for 
Christmas.’ 


What a pity that the lady who told us this seemed not to 
have nephews—or nieces—nearer home. But she was right. 
Young people share their elders’ enjoyment in reading the 
Spectator and their pleasure in receiving it as a Christmas 
Present. 


Consider, then, this offer. 


You may send the Spectator as your Christmas or 
New Year Gift to your friends in any part of the world 
at a specially reduced subscription rate. 


The charges for 6 months (26 weeks) by surface mail are: 
for one or two gift subscriptions : 7s. 6d. each, 
for three gift subscriptions : £1, 
for a greater number : 6s. 8d. each. 

Any number of gift subscriptions may be opened, but please 
do not include in your list those friends known to you as regular 
readers of the paper. 

Your initial greetings will be conveyed to your friends by an 
attractive card which will also explain that the Spectator comes 
from you as a gift. 


There is an order form below. All you have to do is to 
complete it and send it back to the Spectator office. 


iF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 
INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER. [IS 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION 


To: THE SPECTATOR 
99 GOWER STREFT, LONDON, W.C.1 


1 accept your Special Gift offer and enclose £....cccceceees Pesos d. 


OF cecccce cccceseesix=monthiy Gift Subscriptions. My name and address is:— 


Please open Gift Subscriptions for the following, none of whom, to 
my knowledge, buys the SPECTATOR regularly: 


Ze cevevcccccccessoeresceseccccresssesssesesereeeesess ee eeceeeeeseeseccsccveccesseeeesceeees 


(if you prefer not to cut your copy a letter will suffice) 
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friendship has been destroyed, and obsession with the Cyprus 
question has ousted all other problems from Greek thoughts, 
The English, and now the Americans, are detested, the Balkan 
Pact is in fragments, the NATO defence system in the Eastern 
Mediterranean has broken down, vast destruction has taken 
place in Constantinople and Asia Minor, and, from allies, 
the Turks and the Greeks have become implacable enemies 
in a combustible area of great strategic importance. It is just 
a year ago that the first shots were fired in Cyprus. Now they 
are a daily event, the gaols are full, people have been killed 
on both sides, troops pour into Cyprus and the garrison is on 
a war footing. As the disorder grew, our attitude stiffened 
into a rigid posture of Habsburg inflexibility. It bore no 
resemblance to that of Nazi Germany, with which the Athenian 
newspapers never tire of striking an analogy, but a strong 
likeness to Austrian absolutism in pre-Sarajevo Bosnia. If 
present trends continue, the force of events will compel us to 
procedures deeply alien to English character and tradition, In 
war-time Crete, occupied by a garrison of 50,000 Germans, it 
was possible to carry on active resistance in spite of the mass 
executions of hostages, massacres, tortures and the total 
destruction of many villages. British troops in Cyprus, in spite 
of misrepresentation in Athens newspapers, have so far dis- 
played great forbearance under provocation. EOKA is guilty 
of acts which one can make no pretence of excusing. (But 
can one condemn so easily the principle of armed revolt when 
all peaceful means have failed?) Without them, and our help 
in the past, modern Greece would still be a subject race. It is 
obvious for many reasons that the British cannot use the 
methods with which the Germans tried, but failed. to put down 
Greek resistance. How, then, do they propose to counter 
guerrilla activity? We have already resorted to mass arrests 
and threatened the gallows and the lash. If guerrilla activity 
increases, fatal courses lie ahead. Circumstances will lead us 
to ruthlessness—not, this time, in far-away Asian islands or 
the muffling jungles of Africa, but in the full blaze of the 
Mediterranean with all the civilised world (including our lost 
friends the Greeks) looking on. It can only end in shame and 
disaster. Like hopeless Cassandras we will have to watch this 
sinister tragedy unfold. And then? Supposing that, after all 
this, we are (as I believe) wrong? Is there, we might pause and 
ask at this point, nothing to be done? 

There is. The recent words of Mr. Macmillan in Parliament 
seemed to hint that the old sterile intransigence may have 
ended at last. The recognition, on principle, of the right of 
Cypriot self-determination is a generous and constructive 
gesture long overdue and one hopes it portends the reversal 
of a policy which has proved calamitous. Let us pray that this 
continues on bold and statesmanlike lines and neither bogs 
down in half-measures nor fades away in the mists of remote 
promises. If we had solved the problem when it first appeared, 
the Turkish difficulties would probably not have arisen. It 
must be our task, and the Greeks’, to convince the Turks that 
their strategic fears are chimerical and piece together again the 
Balkan pact that recent words and deeds have so severely 
damaged. To those who see the eventual cession of Cyprus to 
Greece as an act of weakness, I would point out that the English 
cession of the Ionian Islands in the last century was preceded 
by riots and disorders and agitations directly comparable to 
those in Cyprus today. They were given back, not as a result 
of pressure, but from a feeling of justice and principle. This was 
perfectly understood by the Greeks to be an act of magnanimity 
by a strong, liberal-minded and friendly race, and the English- 
men responsible are commemorated in the statuary and street 
names of Athens. The Greeks possess many of the qualities 





and faults of their ancestors, Ingratitude is not one of them. 
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The return of the Ionian Islands to Greece has been, ever 
since, one of the main causes of warm Greek feelings for Great 
Britain. The just and wise course which it is in our power to 
follow will not be misunderstood. 

Our sins of omission have allowed the whole problem to 
reach its present acuity. It is within our grasp to solve it with 
courageous and unorthodox decision not only to admit the 

inciple, but to discuss the practice of self-determination and 
plan the details in concert with the Greeks. 


Beyond the Jordan 


py HUGH FRASER 


OWN the Persian Gulf in late autumn blows the 

Shamal, a cold, ill wind from Russian Central Asia. 

People in Basra town search out their winter things. 
But in the port, long becalmed, the dhow-owners rejoice. A 
vague excitement is brought by that prevailing northern air. So 
today, from Suleimanieh to Beirut, from Aden to Aleppo, the 
sory grows: from the north the Russians can help the Arab 
cause. It will be an ill-wind for the West unless it is cold and 
bitter enough to force the Americans, the French and our- 
selves to unify our Middle East policies. 

The danger is clear enough. On the one hand, Communism 
would spell stagnation for the Middle East; on the other, the 
West would lose 60 per cent. of the world’s proven mineral 
oil resources—a catastrophe for Great Britain which, over 
the next twenty years, can increase her standard of living 
only by greater use of oil. 

Our interests in the Middle East are such that we have to be 
prepared to be as tough as the Prime Minister has been over 
the Buraimi oasis, and as constructive and generous as we 
are to any Commonwealth country. But it is no longer 
enough for us to act alone. The time has come for the 
West to look at the Middle East problem as a whole, and 
to abandon that intellectual Balkanisation which makes the 
Americans think of Iraq as a British preserve, Britons view 
Saudi Arabia as an appanage of Aramco, and France regard 
Syria and the Lebanon as a sort of lost Alsace-Lorraine. By 
taking sides instead of simply following our own best interest 
we fortify those same errors which often seem to doom the 
Middle East to Communism or nationalistic neutralism. 

The main problems of the Middle East are masked by the 
Israel dispute; even if that deadlock was resolved tomorrow, 
difficulties caused by the vacuum left by Ottoman, French and 
British administrative and military withdrawals would re- 
main. This economic disunity of the area, and the political 
instability inherent in the small political units produce that 
unnecessary poverty and economic friction which combine to 
create precisely the situation Russia is able to exploit. The first 
essential is for the West to break through this ring-fence 
diplomacy into a regional approach. American military sup- 
port is necessary to the Baghdad Pact; so, on a smaller scale, is 
American Government and Middle Eastern support for our 
stand in Cyprus and at Buraimi. However suspect Western 
power may be, that power must be used to help to fill the 
vacuum. Unpopularity is an occupational risk of governments. 
Suspicion is preferable to extinction. 

It is not, however, on the frontiers that broods the real 
Middle East peril. Khrushchev has made the economic chal- 
lenge by the Ganges. Macmillan has accepted it by the Tigris. 
Asiatic and African co-existence is to be cut-throat com- 
petition. We must do more than call the Russian bluff of 
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sharing her last crust with Asia. The Russian promise must 




















Progress in view 


The Mersey air is full of noises. Outside, the sounds of build- 
ing ring sharply on the ear. In here, complex machinery 
beats a powerful rhythm as the endless, many-layered web 
of kraft paper is swept on its way to become multiwall 
sacks — adaptable, strong carriers of an infinite variety of 
materials. 

As well as sacks, Bowater factories convert paper into 
many kinds of corrugated containers, fibre drums, protective 
packaging papers and paper bags; turn timber into hard- 
board, insulating board and acoustic panels, woodpulp into 
paper towels, tissues and handkerchiefs. 

On every side of this sack factory in Cheshire, the Bowater 


policy of diversification can be seen in action. Here, the 
ground is being surveyed for a new board mill. There, the 
foundations of another container factory are being laid. 
And nearby, new pulping equipment will soon come into 
operation to feed the mills’ great paper machines. 

Here, and elsewhere throughout the Organisation, the 
pattern of progress has been set. The work is going on. 


Bowaters => 
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be exceeded by a joint Western and Arab performance. It can 
be done if we support only our friends and if we move together. 
At the moment neither condition is being fulfilled. However 
harmonious Anglo-American relations may theoretically be 
throughout the Middle East, there are frictions at nearly every 
level which must be resolved. Regional and temporary abro- 
gation of the anti-trust laws should be made to produce a com- 
mon oil policy; it is possible to integrate further our technical 
assistance programmes; and if the oil companies were given 
more political support, they could be more co-operative in the 
main political and economic task. 

British, American and local governments, and the oil com- 
panies, have a common interest: to lower prices and raise 
real incomes in the Middle East. And this is possible on three 
conditions: that customs barriers are broken down, that com- 
munications are improved, and that some form of banking, 
however primitive, is introduced to break the deadening but 
inflationary power of the speculator and money-lender. These 
conditions are not easy, but doors already half-open can be 
swung wide with application, concentration and encourage- 
ment. The West has the ‘know-how’; the West and the oil states 
have the funds; Western international monetary organs can 
inspire the confidence. The re-creation of economic unity is 
far more important than any individual national development 
plan. The cold war in the Middle East is a war of attrition. It is 
« war to a slow death, a revival of Lenin’s old anti-capitalist 
game, the annihilation of London via the Nile and Tigris 
instead of the Yangtse. It will take time, but for the West there 
is no time to lose. 


Spurring On 
By WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


OME months ago I wrote a piece in the Spectator about 
S Mr. Russell Spurr, the Daily Express Foreign Correspon- 

dent. In it I described his harrowing experience in the 
restaurant of the Manchurian Express when he was presum- 
ably only saved from starvation by his last-minute discovery 
that the English word ‘Cheese’ and the Chinese word ‘Cheesu’ 
bore a faint resemblance to one another. - 

Since then I have often wondered how, and, indeed, on what, 
he has fared. And in my more imaginative moods I have pic- 
tured him travelling sadly to and fro across Manchuria, 
terrified of the conversational hazards he would encounter if 
he were ever to detrain, and madly consuming cheese at Lord 
Beaverbrook’s expense. 

Then, a week or two ago, he cropped up again in Burma and 
reported Mr. Khrushchev’s disparaging remarks about the 
British Empire. Like everybody else, I was disposed to believe 
them. Then. a few days later, I read that Pravda had decided 
that Mr. Khrushchev had, in fact, not used such words, which 
should have been attributed to a Burmese official. And then, 
as the village policeman said when he saw the postmistress 
hanging upside down in the telephone box, I became suspicious. 
And thereafter the old doubts began to surge up in my mind. 
‘Could I,’ I asked myself, ‘believe anything that any forcign 
correspondent ever wrote?’ 

Well, visualise the situation. The scene: a Burmese Temple. 
Enter Right (or, more in character, Left), Mr. Khrushchev, 
talking Russian, accompanied by Marshal Bulganin, for once 
not talking at all. With these two Russian-speaking Russians 
were, according to Mr. Russell Spurr, Burmese officials, pre- 
sumably talking Burmese. With them, although he does not 
mention it, must also have been a Russian interpreter talking 
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Burmese and/or a Burmese interpreter talking Russian. And 
also with them, as his article was written from the eye-witness 
point of view, must have been Mr. Russell Spurr. 

Now as we know, Mr. Russell Spurr is English. Further. 
more, all the evidence that we have of his linguistic achieve. 
ments is his knowledge of the Chinese word ‘Cheesu,’ Meaning 
‘Cheese.’ Now it is surely reasonable to argue that that wor 
is unlikely to be of much use to him in Burma, for even if ye 
allow for the possibility that the Burmese word for cheese js 
similar to the English and/or Chinese word, we have his owp 
authority for the fact that that particular word did not crop y 
at all in Mr. Khrushchev’s conversation as reported in the 
press. Therefore it is, I think, permissible to suggest that Mr 
Russell Spurr was stymied from the start. 

Consequently it becomes necessary to introduce another 
character, or even two, into the group around the temple—tha 
is to say, a Russian interpreter translating Mr. Khrushcheys 
remarks into English, and a Burmese interpreter translating 
the Burmese officials’ remarks into the same language. Nor js 
that all. Readers will remember that one of Mr. Khrushchey’s 
verbal exchanges, as reported in the press, was between him. 
self and a French reporter. Therefore it becomes necessary 
for us to bring on several other characters, namely, a Burmese 
interpreter talking French, a Russian interpreter talking French 
and, for the benefit of Mr. Russell Spurr, a Burmese French- 
speaking interpreter talking English; and in case Mr. René 
McColl was also lurking in the crowd, a Russian French- 
speaking interpreter talking Scotch. That brings the list of 
characters outside the temple up to ten. Now that is a lot of 
characters for any conversation piece, let alone for one piece 
of dialogue. 

Take the word ‘savages’ that Mr. Khrushchev is alleged to 
have used. Well, by the time that word has passed through all 
these channels, it is surely conceivable that it might have 
reached Mr. Russell Spurr in almost any form, and knowing 
his penchant for discussing foodstuffs, it might even have 
reached him in the form of ‘cabbages.’ And from there it is 
possible to argue, in reverse, that if it did indeed reach him in 
the form of ‘savages,’ it might well have issued initially from 
Mr. Khrushchev’s lips in the form of ‘cabbages,’ because he, 
like Mr. Russell Spurr in the Manchurian Express, might have 
been merely trying to order some dish that suited his stomach 
for lunch. Or perhaps he didn’t speak at all. Or perhaps he 
wasn’t even there at all. 

“Such things can’t happen,’ I hear you saying. 

‘Can't they indeed!’ I reply. 

Only this morning I have a press cutting from Lord Beaver- 
brook’s second daily regurgitation, the Evening Standard. And 
here, let me note, there are no language difficulties. The inet 
dent reported took place, or is alleged to have taken place. 
in London on November 28, to be exact, at a charity ball at 
Grosvenor House. 

The paragraph begins by telling us that (I quote) ‘Mr. Jeffrey 
Kingsley-Taylor and his partner left the ballroom floor to play 
tennis on a balcony with rackets they had won on the tombola. 
They used a rolled-up napkin, soaked in champagne, as a ball. 
Then it goes on to say (1 quote) ‘Playwright William Douglas 
Home and other guests left the table because of the noise and 
sat out on a landing upstairs.’ 

Well, there you are, in black and white. Lord Beaverbrook 
informs his readers (as if they cared!) that I was at Grosvenor 
House on the night of November 28, and left the table because 
of the noise, and sat out on an upstairs landing. What are the 
facts? 

(a) I did not sit on an upstairs landing. 
(6) 1 did not leave my table. 
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(c) [heard no noise. 

(d) I was not at Grosvenor House. 

(e) Twas not in London. 

(f) I was over fifty miles from London in my father-in- 
law’s home, near Alton, Hampshire, playing three- 
handed bridge with my wife and my mother-in-law. 

A small point you may say. But is it? After all, there might 
have been a murder at Grosvenor House that night (I’m sur- 
prised there aren’t more at charity balls), and, because of what 
Lord Beaverbrook calls his Night Reporting Corps, I might 
have been cross-questioned by the police. 

And in any case, if English-speaking reporters are going to 
be 100 per cent. inaccurate (to put it mildly) about English- 
speaking people, what are they likely to be about foreigners, 
when they can’t speak foreign languages, day after day, week 
after week, month after month, year after year? 

Mark you, I’m not saying Mr. Khrushchev didn’t say these 
things. He may well have done. After all, Mr. Fenner Brock- 
way says them nearly every day. I do sometimes myself. He 
may have been reported accurately outside the Burmese 
Temple. But equally, if Lord Beaverbrook is not to be believed 
(and on the evidence, why should he be?), Mr. Khrushchev 
may have been playing three-handed bridge with his wife and 
mother-in-law in Smolensk. And if he hasn’t either, I’ve no 
doubt Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Russell Spurr will one day 
fix him up with both. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


considering. One of them is the Ministry of Works, 

whose present able Minister, Mr. Nigel Birch, is a man 
of taste, energy and tact. No longer need we associate the 
Ministry wholly with barrow boys (to use current slang for 
archeologists), with mown lawns round ruins, litter baskets, 
turnstiles, horn-rimmed antiquarians lecturing on what look 
like unfinished drainage schemes with all the pedantry of 
the late nineteenth-century antiquarian. The Ministry, by a 
recent Act of Parliament, is now empowered to make grants 
towards the cost of repairing buildings of outstanding historic 
or architectural merit which are not in the Ministry’s charge. 
One would think from the exhibition of the very interesting 
and sensitive ways of preserving old buildings which the 
Ministry is now holding at the RIBA, that it was still wholly 
concerned with ruins. But this is not so. The Ministry is 
climbing back into the place of honour it held when it was 
known as the Office of Works and had such men as Wren, 
Hawksmoor, William Kent, Sir John Vanbrugh, Sir William 
Chambers, Robert Adam and James Wyatt in its employ; 
when its artists were Thornhill, Hogarth and James Stuart; 
its sculptors such men as Grinling Gibbons; when it was associ- 
ated with life rather than death. 


A this is Advent there are certain signs of hope worth 


How To Accept GIFTS GRACEFULLY 

It is not my habit to publish correspondence which comes 
to me from this column, but I have had letters about the 
proposed demolition of the attractive cross in the middle of 
the town at Glastonbury which are of more than local interest. 
| deplored the attitude of an FSA on the council who wanted 
the cross destroyed because it was ‘not a genuine antique. 
By this sort of argument we ought to take down St. Paul's 
Cathedral because it is not genuinely Roman. As a result, | 
had a letter from Miss Joan Evans, Director of the Society 
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of Antiquaries itself, offering as a personal present to the 
Glastonbury Town Council the £80 needed for the immediate 
repairs to the top of the cross, and quoting the late Sir Arthur 
Clapham’s remark, ‘Archeology begins where human memory 
ends.’ 

I told the Town Clerk by letter of this offer and now take 
the opportunity of showing you how the paid servants of 
local government acknowledge the generosity of a distin- 
guished member of the public: 


Thank you for your Jetter of the 28th un. and | note 
what you say. I must point out that before stating that it 
was my Council’s intention to pull down the Glastonbury 
Cross, it would have been desirable to check as to whether 
this was a correct statement. In fact the statement is quite 
incorrect at the present time and so far the Council has 
merely had a report from its Surveyor that the structure 
of the Cross was not satisfactory and that there might be 
danger if considerable work were not carried out. Since then 
they have been making inquiries from the Lady of the Manor 
as to whether there was any claim by her as to ownership 
and if so whether she would repair it or, failing that, whether 
if it were dangerous she would raise no objection to removal 
if this was thought necessary. 

So far no decision of any kind has been taken by the 
Council, and the Committee which deals with this is waiting 
for further information and the result of the meeting which 
the Borough Surveyor is having with certain bodies on the 
whole matter. I should be interested to know on what 
evidence the statement was made that the Council intended 
to pull it down. I will pass the information as to Miss Evans 
to the Committee when it meets and in the meanwhile I am 
sending a copy of this letter to Miss Evans. 

Yours faithfully, 
(illegible signature), 
Town Clerk. 


Readers should note the phrase ‘at the present time’ and lest 
they think I was incorrect in my statement, I add my reply: 


I thank you for your letter of the Ist December. My first 
source of information is The Central Somerset Gazette for 
Friday, October 28th, the centre of the front page. I would 
also refer you to your own Council's agenda for October 25th, 
1955, Highway Committee. The whole matter was discussed 
in open council which the public is entitled to attend. May 
I say in conclusion that your way of accepting or not accept- 
ing the free gift of money to your Council is hardly polite. 
| would be grateful if you would refer this reply of mine 
to your Council. It was certainly not my intention to arouse 
antagonism, but to help to keep something which I am not 
alone in admiring. 

Yours faithfully, 
(illegible signature), 
J. BETJEMAN. 





Income Tax 427? 


Not with these shares 
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of keeping only 58% of your 
interest you have it all. An 
important consideration when 
you are thinking of investments. 


Our Society’s share interest is 
3%. But it is worth nearly 53% 
if you pay income tax at the 
normal rate, because we pay that 
for you. It means that instead May we send you full details? 
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Thunder in the Thirties 


Dawson* has revived, and seems to have strengthened, 

the popular belief that, under Dawson’s editorship in the 
Thirties, the foreign policy of The Times was consistently 
pusillanimous, mealy-mouthed and mistaken. To Dawson’s 
friends (one of whom I am proud to have been) the attempt 
to depict him as a cross between an ogre and an oaf, fumbling 
every crisis in an increasingly critical situation, blurring the 
issues by euphemism and circumlocution, and finally, invari- 
ably, selling the pass, has caused pain. The Times, like every- 
body else during that period, was often wrong, and sometimes 
avoidably so; but I wonder whether the alacrity, and the fre- 
quent venom, with which it is now fashionable to arraign 
Geoffrey Dawson is not partly due to the urge to saddle upon 
a scapegoat the whole burden of a communal blame. 

It is certainly true that the susurrus of tut-tutting when The 
Times took a weak line was as nothing to the bellows of protest 
and alarm when it took a strong one. Most people have for- 
gotten that it ever did this, and from what is written about 
Dawson today it might be deduced that he was incapable of 
meeting a totalitarian menace with anything firmer than equi- 
vocation, pious hopes and suggestions for a compromise. In 
the hope that it may help, however marginally, to readjust this 
misconception, here is the story of a first leader which The 
Times published on November 18, 1936. 

On or about that date the Axis Pact between Germany and 
Japan was signed in Tokyo. The Japanese had imposed a strict 
censorship on correspondents in the capital two or three days 
earlier; but despatches from The Times correspondent in 
Shanghai had given a clear indication of what was afoot, 
though they erred in reporting that Italy was also a signatory 
of a pact which did not in fact become tripartite until later. 

The leader, based on these despatches, was called “Three’s 
Company?’ It was written by my friend X, and it was un- 
compromisingly astringent in tone. Sentences like ‘Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown; but to share the pillow with a 
couple of dictators is to court insomnia’ and (in a reference to 
Italy’s recognition of her Abyssinian conquests) ‘If there is 
not honour, there is at least mutual admiration among thieves’ 
could not — whatever their other faults — be called mealy- 
mouthed. The viewpoint which they expressed, and the style 
in which they expressed it, were consistent throughout a very 
long leader, which Dawson, after cutting one unimportant 
sentence, printed without altering a word. 

* x * 


[be publication of Sir Evelyn Wrench’s life of Geoffrey 


The inauguration of the Axis Pact, though ostensibly a 
measure of self-defence against Soviet Russia and international 
Communism, was for this country an important, and an 
ominous, development. The Times can hardly be charged with 
failing to give the public a lead in this context, or with giving 
it a lead about which there was anything half-hearted, equi- 
vocal or wrong in principle. ‘ “Thieves!” he thundered’ was 
the caption under a photograph of Dawson in Time magazine; 
and thundered was not too strong a word. 

X’s memories of the episode are that, though there may 
have been among his compatriots those who welcomed 
this plain speaking, their voices were not heard among the 
brisk ephemeral furore caused by the leader. No letters ap- 
peared in The Times expressing appreciation of its firmness. 
* GEOFFREY DAWSON AND Our TIMES. By John Evelyn Wrench. 
(Hutchinson, 30s.) 








Answering an involved question by a Labour Member, which 
appeared to imply approval of the leader, the Foreign Secre. 
tary (Eden) evaded—sensibly and legitimately—an attempt to 
establish how far, if at all, it represented the Government's 
views. In private, Foreign Office officials deplored, quite reason. 
ably, an article whose appearance had seriously embarrassed 
British diplomacy in those capitals. The three Powers cop. 
cerned reacted like wounded buffaloes. 

X had an individual style which not even the austere, 
mahogany usages of the first-leader column could wholly de- 
personalise; it was widely known in London that he had written 
the leader. Two days after it appeared his German publishers 
telephoned from Berlin. Unless he could assure them that he 
was not the author of the offending article, the Gestapo would 
confiscate all existing stocks of his books (which were then 
popular in Germany) and forbid their further publication. X 
replied that the Gestapo ought to realise that The Times's 
tradition of anonymity was so strict that not even negative 
information could be divulged about the identity of a leader- 
writer. No more was heard of this matter. 

From Rome X received a letter from a senior official in 
the British Embassy, who had invited X to stay with him in 
the near future. His Ambassador felt, this nice man wrote, that 
in view of the fact that X’s name was being widely linked with 
the leader, it would be better if X, when he came to Rome, 
did not actually stay in Y’s flat, where, of course, Y would 
always be delighted to welcome him to luncheon or dinner. 


” » * 


These were all trivial repercussions, but the fact that they 
followed like a reflex action upon a single forthright expression 
by The Times of strong views on the heart of the international 
matter recalls the dilemma in which Dawson continuously 
stood during those years. By an almost imperceptible process 
covering several decades, The Times had drifted into an am- 
biguous position—not at home, but abroad. The Times was, 
in fact, completely independent of the Government, but no 
foreigner believed this. At a time when we were weak and our 
enemies strong, the national interest seemed to depend on 
promoting compromise, on leaving doors open, on strengthen- 
ing the hands of ‘the moderates.’ 


It was an impossible hand to play. If, every time the 
foreigners behaved badly, Dawson had said exactly what he 
thought of them, the foreigners would only have behaved 
worse. Whether it liked it or not, The Times was an honorary 
instrument of British policy. Dawson’s relationship with mem- 
bers of the Chamberlain administration is neither here nor 
there. Whatever Government had been in power, its foreign 
policy, conditioned by the country’s weakness, must have con- 
formed broadly to the same drab pattern of temporising and 
retreat; and The Times would have had to support, in its 
essentials, a general course or trend to which no realist can 
pretend that there was an alternative. 

To a man of Dawson’s mettle, the business of conducting 
The Times’s foreign policy as though he was driving a caf 
with ‘Running In. Please Pass’ stuck on the rear window was 
an irksome, but in the circumstances inescapable, obligation. 
X has the impression that when Dawson allowed himself the 
luxury of thunder he enjoyed it very much; but he never forgot 
that thunder — without any lightning — was a double-edged 
weapon in those days. 
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if you could 
give one thing 


as a Christmas present to somebody ovorseas—in Africa, 
India, the Far East, South America or wherever you like— 
one thing which would tell them what Christmas really 


means, 


what would you give? 
There is only one book which tells us about the coming of 
God in Jesus Christ; about His strange humility and His 
steady compassion and that is 


languages, the New Testament in some 260 and some book 
or books in a further 600. But to produce and distribute 
these books so that humble people may be able to afford 
to buy them means a heavy subsidy. 


You can help 
to give a Bible or a testament or a gospel to somebody 
overseas who would not get one without your help by 
sending a gift to the Bible Society 


this Christmas. Will you? 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


One of the Fest 


of many good Building Societies 
ANNOUNCES NEW RATE OF INTEREST 
on daily balances, to operate from Ist Jan., 1956 


1% PER ANNUM NET. 


The Society pays the 
Income Tax 


( Equivalent to £5 . 13 . O gross) 


OWING TO STEADY GROWTH OVER MANY YEARS 
large reserve funds have accumulated to support 
assets of approximately £10,000,000. 

This policy continues and as no commission is 
paid for investment introduction, members 
benefit, and the Society can offer this improved 
interest rate with unquestionable security. 


PLANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 1848 
( Member of the Building Societies’ Association) 
Write for details, accounts and application form to: 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: MONarch 8985 
One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently main taining large reserves 
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CAPE TOWN: 
The great liner glides 
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the traveller gets his 


first glimpse of the \ SOUTH AFRICA 


white buildings of = =) cart rxovince 


Cape Town. Around 
him are the ships of 
all nations, for the harbour facili- 





ties of this great city are par- 
able to those of any port in the 
world, Yet it began as a tiny 
victualling station for the fleet 
of the Dutch East India Company. 
In 1652, Jan Van Riebeeck 
arrived in the bay with three little 
ships. His task was to establish a 
small settlement where fresh 
water and green vegetables — to 
ward off scurvy — could be 
obtained by crews making the long 
voyage to India. Van Riebeeck’s 
vegetable garden may be seen to 
this day, but it now lies in the 
centre of modern Cape Town, a 
city which boasts its own great 
University and bears the proud 
title of parliamentary capital 
of the Union of South Africa. 
Business men who require 
information on current com- 
mercial conditions in the Union 
of South Africa are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelli- 
gence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to- 
date reports from our branches 
in Cape Town and elsewhere 
are always readily obtainable 
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Letters to the Editor 


Cyprus Lord Stanley of Alderley 
The Russian Visit E. F. G. Haig 
‘Russian Holiday’ J. E. M. Arden 


Adm. Sir W M. James, 
H. S. W. Edwards 


Kipling 


Political Definitions David Penderyn 
The Brontés Margaret Crompton 
Unofficial Secrets Charles Fry and 


Anthony Gibbs 
Witches Gerald B. Gardner 
The Man Who Went To Dinner? Geoffrey Gorer 
English as She is Wrote John Churchill 
italian as She is Wrote W. Lyon Blease 





CYPRUS 

Six.—Mr. Kyprianos should not be surprised 
at my support of ideas not sponsored by the 
Government. There is no EOKA here to make 


me hesitate to express my views. Certainly I 
know of cases in Cyprus of threatened ex- 
communication for political reasons, though 
nothing on earth would induce me to divulge 


details of them out of respect for the safety 
of my informants. 

Mr. Kyprianos seems to deny that the Greek 
Church has any political ambitions. I would 
only ask him when Archbishop Makarios, or 
his brother in God of Kyrenia, last mentioned 
the name of the Almighty in a sermon. Was 
the Archbishop's mission to Bandoeng purely 
spiritual, having its origin in a zeal for the well- 
being of the souls of the South-East Asians? 
No, Sir. Ever since the first cecumenical coun- 
cil was held at Niceza in aD 325 the Byzantine 
Church has had a high disregard for the 
exhortation to ‘Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s.’ 

As to whether EOKA is an invisible power 
in Cyprus, I should have thought that Mr. 
Kyprianos was better fitted by his office in 
Ethnarchy to enlighten readers of the Spectator 
on this matter. Whence it derives its power for 
secret terror could surely be better answered 
by those whose silence on its black crimes 
must be assumed to indicate assent to its policy 
of cowardly terrorism.—Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 


Nelson Court, Gorey, Jersey, Cl 


THE RUSSIAN VISIT 

Sir.—I am doubtless one of many who must 
disagree with your view that the invitation to 
the Russian leaders to visit Britain in April 
should stand. Since these leaders have gone 
out of their way to slander the dead as well 
as the living, the question boils down to one 
of national self-respect. Our Government 
should inform the USSR that arrangements for 
the -visit cannot proceed until a public with- 
drawal of the slanders in question has been 
made. The official view that a short visit to 
this country can do something to modify either 
the Russian attitude or their policies seems 
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unrealistic. On such a visit, if it occurs, the 
Russians cannot be relegated to a high tea 
laid on by the Editor of the Daily Worker, 
they will have to be entertained by the nation 
on the grand scale. Consideration should be 
given to the predicament of the Royal Family 
and of others whose duty it will be to enter- 
tain de facto enemies who have deliberately 
and with maximum publicity vilified our ways 
and our record. These representatives of 
Britain will have the hard choice between 
rudeness and hyprocrisy. Abroad, the im- 
pression will grow that Britain has lest her 
self-respect and is prepared to buy Communist 
good will—a non-existent commodity—at the 
price of her own servility—Yours faithfully, 

E. F. G. HAIG 
Norfolk Cottage, Eversley, Hants 


‘RUSSIAN HOLIDAY’ 

Sir, — Mr. Chappelow’s wide-ranging attack 
merits a reply on the two points where it 
makes some contact with the review that 
provoked it. 

Soviet food statistics are a very involved 
subject. Few official figures are available, and 
those mostly ones of indirect application, like 
livestock numbers. If to these the latest 
known Eastern European slaughter rates and 
slaughter weights are applied, with increases 
in the latter to suit increases of fodder sup- 
plies, etc., it works out that the amount of 
carcase meat per head of the population was 
about the same in 1940 and 1953—about 19 
kilogrammes (1954 was a better year; so was 
1937). These figures cannot, in any case, be 
far wrong. (And if we accept Mr. Chappelow’s 
curious theory that the amount of meat is 
not related to the number of meat-bearing 
animals, then we can make no estimate at all.) 

Soviet figures are, of course, not only defec- 
tive but suspect. Still, when two contradictory 
pieces of information are volunteered by an 
interested party, one a boastful claim and the 
other an admission of failure, a little common 
sense tells one which to prefer. But in fact 
while Khrushchev, in his February speech, 
certainly used the figure to bolster general 
remarks about an ‘enormous’ growth in the 
consumption of livestock products, he did 
not assert (as Mr. Chappelow makes him) that 
there had been a 2.8 times increase in meat 
consumption between 1940 and 1954, but 
simply in meat sales—that is, in meat disposed 
of through State channels and neither con- 
sumed by the rural population nor obtained 
on the uncontrolled market by the urban popu- 
lation, This (a distribution-method statistic, 
and not a consumption one) is in accord with 
known tendencies in the USSR. 

The other point was my saying that Mr. 
Chappelow’s book was badly written. This is 
certainly a matter of opinion, but I see that 
other reviewers agree with me. Failings of 
style have to be pretty obtrusive before a 
reviewer of a travel book is likely to notice 
them at all. I quoted one sentence which struck 
me as reasonably typical. To be fair to the 
prospective reader let me try again by asking 
ii he would want to go on with a book 
beginning: 

*““Goin’ on yer ’olidays, mate? Where yer 
goin’?” Thus spake the bus conductor that 


memorable sunny morning. .. .2 — Yours 
faithfully, J. E, M. ARDEN 
London, SW3 

KIPLING 


Sirn,—Many of your readers will wish that Mr. 
John Wain, in his article, ‘A Bruising Ex- 
perience, had said more about Kipling’s 
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poetry. He mentioned the ‘jingles’ intersperseq 
between the stories but not the major poems, 
I can remember the time when Kipling was 
acclaimed as our best short-story writer, but 
I am told that his stories are not read by the 
younger generation, and the older generation 
may, as Mr. Wain does, find little pleasure ip 
re-reading them. But though ‘If’ is not now so 
frequently seen on the walls of bedrooms and 
offices wherever English is spoken, many of 
Kipling’s poems are as well known and as 
much appreciated as they were forty years ago, 
I suggest that his poems endure because he 
bends our language to his purpose with a skill 
that was peculiarly his own and not shared 
with any other poet. 
I take, at random, these lines from ‘The 
Long Trail’: 
O the mutter overside, when the port fog 
holds us tied, 
And the sirens hoot their dread, 
When foot by foot we creep o’er the 
hueless viewless deep 
To the sob of the questing lead. 
O the blazing tropic night, when the 
wake’s a welt of light 
That holds the hot sky tame, 
And the steady fore-foot snores through 
the planet-powdered floors 
Where the scared whale flukes in flame. 
The modern poets may not call that poetry, 
but there is some sort of magic in verses like 
these, a magic that stirs the senses of the 
ordinary man and woman and, I believe, will 
always do so. Mr. Wain’s comments on what 
I have called the major poems would be very 
interesting.—Y ours faithfully, 
Road Farm, Churt W. M. JAMES 
Sir,—I like to think of Mr. Wain ‘battering his 
nauseated way’ through Kim and Puck of 
Pook’s Hill through ‘an habitation enforced’ 
and ‘friendly brook.’ I wonder what Mr. 
Wain does call good stories. He is shocked by 
the protection of a yard foreman from assault, 
and his comment on the passage suggests that 
he thinks a Communist private can shake his 
fist under the nose of his CO without reproof. 
Mr. Wain does not mention Kipling’s verse 
even to abuse it. If Mr. Wain has to batter 
his nauseated way through Kipling’s short 
stories he must know of a lot of better stories 
by other men. We should like to hear about 
them.—Yours faithfully, 
H. S. W. EDWARDS 
Armsley, Fordingbridge 


POLITICAL DEFINITIONS 
Sir,—I submit that the time has come to add 
a new word to our political vocabulary, the 
use of which may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing conjugation: 

I am an Astorite, 

Thou art a Witch Hunter, 

He, she or it is washing dirty linen in public. 

We are crusaders for truth, 

You are just jealous of the Establishment, 

They are worried about their circulation. 

Yours faithfully, 
DAVID PENDERYN 


40 Gunterstone Road, London, W14 


THE BRONTES 

Sir,—I am grateful for Mr. Watson’s interest- 
ing review of my book on Charlotte Bronté, 
Passionate Search. On one point I feel that | 
have been misunderstood. In writing of 
Emily’s ‘coming to terms’ with life I meant 
this as applying only to the circumstances of 
her own personal life. In other words, the 
meaning £ should have conveyed was that 
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RESERVE GEORGE V 
10 Years Old 


45/- per bottle Er 


For the discerning palate 
It is well known that the best brandy comes 
from the Cognac district of France; and the 
man with a discerning palate knows the best 
Cognac is SALIGNAC—the choice of Connois- 
seurs for over a century. 





From most gooa Wine Merchants. ., and 
worth insisting upon, 
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This wonder lamp really lets you see what you’re doing. A finger 


touch beams its searching light on intricate detail . . . a finger touch 
flicks it away. It stays put at any angle, any position, never sags 
or droops, and requires only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 

It comes in Black, Cream, or Cream-and-Gold and costs from 
97/7 at any electrician’s or stores (or you can send for fully 
descriptive booklet 38). 
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Sole Makers : Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., Redditch, Worcs. 
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YOUR PASSPORT 


for a delicious tour of 
France-in Britain ! 


Without even leaving the table, you can have much of the joy of a 
tour through France, land of sunshine and good living! Get your 
wine merchant’s advice. He’// tell you that wine really means France, 
and France means a whole series of glorious wines—a choice for 
every taste and every mood. Every pocket, too: prices range from 
about 6/6 a bottle. Here’s a brief reminder: 


ALSACE 

On the French side of the Rhine, 
Alsace produces many white 
wines of distinction. The dry 
Riesling, the robust Traminer, 
the elegant pale-green Sylvaner, 
the full, medium Muscat—all are 
crisp, clean, fresh and fragrant. 

BORDEAUX 
The pure and fragrant red Bor- 
deaux (Claret to us) include 
Médoc, St. Emilion, Pomerol, 
and many others. Of the excel- 
lent white wines, Graves is on 
the dry side, Sauternes richer and 
sweeter. From honest ordinaires 
to superb chateau wines, Bor- 
deaux offer fine value at every 
price. 

BURGUNDY 
Rich and full-bodied, the red 
Burgundies —Beaune, Nuits, 
Macon, Beaujolais, and many 
others—are perfect with roasts 
and grills. White Burgundies 
include fresh, dry Chablis and 
Pouilly Fuissé, golden Mon- 
trachet and Meursault. 

CHAMPAGNE 


duction of a French miracle — 
Champagne, sparkling wine of 
sparkling gaiety! Champagne 
is the perfect drink for any 
festive occasion, and can be en- 


joyed from hors-d’cuvre to 


dessert. 
LANGUEDOC/PROVENCE, 
ROUSSILLON & ALGERIA 
The south of France, between 
Atlanticand Mediterranean, pro- 
duces delicious wines—red, white 
and rosé—famous locally but less 
known abroad. These wines, and 
those of Algeria, are modestly 
priced and excellent value. 
RHONE 
Much the best-known of the 
Cétes du Rhéne wines is the 
glorious Chateauneuf du Pape 
from near Avignon. But there 
are many other favourites—such 
as Hermitage, Céte-Rétie, and 
Tavel rosé. 

TOURAINE/ANJOU 
From the valleys of the Loire and 
the Cher come the fresh and ever- 
refreshing Rosé d’Anjou; deli- 
cate Vouvray, both still and 


The wine districts sparkling; fruity 
of Epernay, Rheims Saumur; and Mus- 
and Ay are conse- cadet, with its dis- 
crated to the pro- & tinctive fragrance. 


Welcome to the glorious 


WINES OF FRANCE 


ISSUED BY THE FRENCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR WINE PUBLICITY, IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE WINE & 
SPIRIT ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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Emily managed to achieve happiness by accept- 
ing life on her own terms, i.e., by detaching 
herself from a disappointing reality and living 
in a dream world. 

I agree with your reviewer that it was Char- 
lotte who eventually did come to terms with 
reality. But this capitulation was not whole- 
hearted. It was long-drawn-out and agonising, 
and she reached it only at an immense cost, 
wearing herself out in the process. It was 
Emily who, following the more selfish path. 
achieved the greater security. — Yours faith- 
fully, 

MARGARET CROMPTON 
High Tree, Park Lane, Ashstead, Surrey 


UNOFFICIAL SECRETS 


Sirn,—We were extremely interested in 
Pharos’s remarks (November 18) on the recent 
letter of Admiral Sir William James in The 
Times touching on the crypto-censorship of 
books which deal with espionage and other 
subjects disturbing to the official mind, which, 
despite all assurances to the contrary, still 
exists in the purlieus of Whitehall. As pub- 
lishers of the occasional volume of this sort, 
we find that the Official Secrets Act is con- 
stantly flourished in our faces by cohorts of 
well-intentioned Majors, not to mention the 
benevolent Admiral, a former chief press cen- 
sor, who still conducts vestigial operations 
from a corner of Belgrave Square. A great 
many good stories which might well have been 
told have been painstakingly emasculated, not 
to say prohibited, by the War Office, the 
Foreign Office, the Air Ministry, the Admiralty 
and a curious little band of assorted warriors 
which goes by the name of the Inter-Services 
Security Committee, for no reason beyond the 
oft-expressed thought that ‘We mustn't let the 
Russians know, old boy!’ 
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SPECTATOR, 


Perhaps the most inexplicable case which 
we can offer to your readers was that of The 
Eddie Chapman Story, the full outline of which 
had, in fact, been published several years 
before in a monthly journal. For reasons 
which we, as private individuals, think com- 
pletely foolish, both the serial and the book 
had to be published in a form which be- 
smirched the reputation of a very gallant man, 
At the same time, because no assurance would 
be vouchsafed to an American company that 
the film, if made, might be shown in this 
country, no fewer than 135,000 bright Ameri- 
can dollars failed to find their way into Mr. 
Butler’s coffers. 

There is, of course, no censorship of books. 
—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES FRY 
ANTHONY GIBBS 


Allan Wingate, 12 Beauchamp Place, SW3 


WITCHES 

Sir,—The reference in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book’ to the current Sunday Pictorial sensa- 
tion, ‘Virgin Births, prompts me to wonder 
how so egregious a newspaper as the Pictorial 
can possibly have been so slow on the uptake 
as not to relate this subject to that of its pre- 
vious stunt, namely ‘Black Magic in Britain. 
Surely the fertile brain of the Pictorial’s 
reporter, Mr. Peter Hawkins, who, you remem- 
ber, set out with all the gusto of the Fat Boy in 
Pickwick to territy the British public with 
tales of black magic, witchcraft, Satanism, etc., 
cannot have failed to grasp the real signiti- 
cance of these ‘virgin births’? Why, Sir, they 
are Obviously the result of the activities of 
Incubi, no less! 

Mr. Hawkins’s favourite ‘authority,’ the late 
Montague Summers, wrote in his book 
Witchcraft and Black Magic, ‘The physiological 
and psychological bearings of these unions are 
treated of in detail by all demonologists, who 
are further unanimous in believing that chil- 
dren can be generated by Incubi. The Malleus 
Maleficarum discusses this question at great 
length and is entirely convincing.’ 

In view of the fact that a few months ago the 
Pictorial was featuring the most solemn warn- 
ings to the public about the activities of 
witches, in accordance with the teachings ot 
Mr. Summers, which it quoted, I look forward 
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to its being consistent enough to follow the 
previous series to its logical conclusion, with 
Mr. Hawkins as Witch-Finder General ang 
Incu-Bus Conductor.—Yours faithfully, 
GERALD B. GARDNER 
The Witches’ Mill, Museum of Magic and 
Witchcraft, Castletown, Isle of Man 


THE MAN WHO WENT TO DINNER? 
Sik,—In his review of Mr. Gorley Putt’s View 
from Atlantis your contributor writes: ‘Mr, 
Gorley Putt’s twenty years’ acquaintance with 
America has softened the piercing visitors. 
squint that made Mr. Gorer’s The Americans 
exhilarating. . ..’ I am properly grateful for 
the commendatory adjectives, but I should like 
to point out that I had spent close on eight 
years in the United States when I wrote the 
book—the details are given in the foreword; 
and that seems rather a long period to be 
described as ‘a visit..—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY GORER 
Sunte House, Haywards Heath, Sussex 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE 
Sir,—Immediately on the Italian side of the 
Brenner the Military Authorities for the 
Defence of the Brenner Pass Zone [sic] have 
erected a very conspicuous notice board which 
proclaims: 
IT 1S FORBIDDEN TO EFFECT PHOTOGRAPHIES, 
CINERARIES, EMBOSSED WORKS AND 
SPLASHES 
On the military principle of disguising one's 

intentions, this notice is indeed a masterpiece, 
—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN CHURCHILL 
2/ Halsey Street, SW3 
ITALIAN AS SHE IS WROTE 
Sir,—lItalian ecclesiastical authorities are 
sometimes funny even when they use their own 
language. About twenty-five years ago, I saw 
in the porch of a church at Parma a notice, 
of which the following is a translation: ‘For 
reasons of health and decency and out of 
respect for Almighty God women are for 
bidden to enter this Church with naked arms 
and everybody is forbidden to spit on the 
floor. —Yours faithfully, 

W. LYON BLEASE 
Bank Chambers, 3 Cook Street, Liverpool, 2 


Contemporary Arts 


Theatre 


HaMLer. By William Shakespeare. (Phoenix.) 


HAMLET without the Prince of Denmark is 
notoriously an empty play. Peter Brook’s new 
production returning with snow on its boots 
from the domain of Khrushchev the Terrible 
concentrates the interest on the main character 
to the exclusion of the rest. To some extent 
this was due to the interest of seeing what 
Mr. Paul Scofield would make of the part. It 
is, after all, the most testing moment of an 
actor’s career, the point at which it becomes 
apparent whether he has got it in him or not. 
Mr. Scofield, | should say, has got it in him, 
though there are a number of things that could 
be said against his interpretation. His Hamlet 
is hardly mad even north-north-west; the 
demonic brutal character of this Renaissance 
prince is much underplayed, and we are left 
with Renaissance melancholy, the muted note 
of a sonnet by Du Bellay or a lyric by Nashe. 


That is why this performance is much stronger 
in the second half, when Mr. Scofield can bring 
his natural style of acting to play upon the 
elegaic Hamlet, ‘calm of mind, all passion 
spent.’ At the moment of the apparition of the 
ghost, on the other hand, his ‘Angels and 
Ministers of Grace defend us!’ lacks the 
quality (which it should have) to raise the halt 
on the head ‘like quills upon the fretful porper 
tine.’ Nor in the scene with his mother does 
this Hamlet quite manage the frenzy of sexul 
disgust that is in the part. Mr. Scofield wants 
to let himself go a little bit more. The fim 
intellectual control he exercises over hi 
as an actor at certain moments in this produc 
tion would be more effective if the breakdown 
were more tempestuous. Meanwhile he know 
how to speak the verse, and his presence on the 
stage is assured. What is missing is le diable a 
corps. 

It was, no doubt, due to Mr. Scofield tha 
the production of this play seemed more 
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five in the second than in the first half, but I 
have the feeling that Mr. Brook boobed badly 

in his presentation of the battlement scenes. 
We were left without any of the feeling of awe 
and suspense which we should have. The ghost 
was majestical (why was that word cut from 
the speech beginning ‘We do it wrong . . .’?) 
but not’ particularly awesome. Rather like a 
headmaster and less fearful than some. The 
play scene, on the other hand, was done as well 
as | have ever seen it. To give the player King, 
Queen and Villain large false noses and masks 
was an excellent stroke, which, for some reason 
or other seemed to increase the tension. All the 
pusiness with Fortinbras’s soldiers was also 
well managed with more than a smack of 
Mother Courage about it. 

The rest of the cast supported Mr. Scofield 

with varying degrees of success. Mary Ure, I 
regret to say, is no Ophelia. Not till the mad 
scenes did she bring it off, and then by a trick 
of production, presenting Ophelia as reverting 
or changing to a kind of bobby-soxer tart. This 
metamorphosis was successful from the point 
of view of shock, but the contrast was not as 
pointed as it ought to have been, since no 
character had been built up beforehand. Alec 
Clunes was impressive as Claudius, yet for me 
his jovial king just failed to work. While agree- 
ing that one may smile and smile and be a 
villain, 1 am not yet convinced that a villain- 
ous character never shows at all. As Polonius 
Ernest Thesiger was, of course, very good 
indeed. 

All in all, this was a good average Hamlet. 
Neat, but not gaudy, it must have made a 
change from the baroque magnificence of the 
elaborate productions which, I gather, prolifer- 
ate on the Moscow stage. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Cinema 


RicwarD III. (Leicester Square.) 


WaEN a film is long awaited, much talked of, 
and the appetite for it is whetted by snippets 
in the papers, it is apt to prove disappointing. 
Not so Richard III. Under Laurence Olivier’s 
directorship, and with him in the name part, 
this picture is, to use a tiresome but in this 
case appropriate word, thrilling. In spite of its 
length, which is inordinate, it remains in a 
continual state of triumph; dramatically excit- 
ing, superbly acted, a joy to ear and eye. 
Presented simply, without recourse to trickery 
or decorative extravagances, it is yet rich in 
understanding, each member of its distin- 
guished cast bringing to his part that touch of 
inspiration which has already made him a 
champion in his field. With what skill does Sir 
Laurence establish his characters, placing them 
before us at Edward IV’s coronation so that 
we may trace in their watching, silent faces 
the personalities of the men behind them. How 
cleverly does he, backed by William Walton's 
fine music, set a scene’s mood, the dark 
shadow of a hat, a snow-scene through a win- 
dow, the rush of flambeaux towards the throne. 
With the subtlest implications he appeals to 
our own imagination and perspicacity. The 
Shakespearean sequences, linked we are told by 
words of Cibber, fold with silk smoothness 
into one another, and brushed with their direc- 
tor’s magic they make a pattern of pure 
pleasure. 

Sir Laurence, incarnating that evil genius, 
that treacherous, witty, spleenful and ever- 
unrepentant villain, plays Richard in a spirit 
verging on the Victorian melodramatic. He 
Savours his wickedness with relish, sharing, in 
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close-up, his cynical and mirthful contempt for 
his victims. Gleefully he takes perverted joy in 
the world’s dislike of him, revels in his plots, 
glories in his hellish ministry. Rage he knows, 
and despair, but never gloom or self-pity. On 
the plane of perfidy Sir Laurence’s perform- 
ance has infinite variety, his appearance, man- 
ner and voice holding to the dominant key to 
which he adds embellishments in semi-tones 
and trills. With villainy oozing from every pore 
of his malformed body Olivier’s Richard is 
irresistibly attractive and makes plausible the 
Lady Anne’s disgraceful infatuation for her 
husband’s murderer. Claire Bloom’s interpreta- 
tion of a woman in the throes of a passion half 
repulsive to her and always unhappy, is exem- 
plary, and the order of the text, transposed to 
its advantage, aids her by spreading her un- 
willing entrancement over a longer period. 

It would be nice to make mention of every 
member of the cast, but space forbids all but 
a grateful nod of thanks to the following. To 
John Gielgud for his sad, sensitive Clarence; 
to Ralph Richardson for his wily Buckingham; 
to Cedric Hardwicke, whose Edward is a per- 
fect blend of dupe and peacemaker; to 
Laurence Naismith as Stanley, Norman Wool- 
land as Catesby, and Nicholas Hannen as the 
weakling Archbishop. Also to Mary Kerridge, 
the unfortunate Queen, and Pamela Browne, 
who, though silent, immaculately portrays the 
life purpose of Mistress Shore. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Television 


Or the rival viewer-research systems that have 
been contradicting each other lately, one relies 
on teams of questioners who go round to ask 
the TV owner what programmes he has been 
watching; the other attaches meters to his set, 
which automatically record what he has 
watched, in much the same way that a baro- 
graph records the week’s atmospheric pressure. 
The two systems have been giving such diver- 
gent results that last Friday I was tempted to 
try some viewer research on viewer research, 
for my own information: finding, to my sur- 
prise, that the meter method is in some ways 
the more fallible of the two, 

To give an example: one of the things I 
wanted to see that evening was the latest in 
the Shell advertisement series, Discovering 
Britain, with John Betjeman—which Dr. 
Gallup says is the most popular Commercial 
of all. I had missed it in the past because 
Associated Rediffusion, with a laudable desire 
to avoid all suspicion of sponsorship, does not 
allow advertisers to attach themselves to 
specific times or programmes. Consequently, 
Discovering Britain may appear at any time 
between eight and nine. On Friday this en- 
tailed sitting through Dragnet, whose persistent 
dullness had driven me away weeks ago, and 
also through Hylton Half-Hour, which, truth 
compels me to state, I had not even noticed 
tucked away in the programmes, but which 
turned out fine, with the Crazy Gang, Bea 
Lillie among the fairies at the bottom of her 
garden, and a crafty conjuror. All this a meter 
would have recorded, but not the mental pro- 
cesses that prompted the turn of the switch. 

Nor could a meter have explained what 
happened during the following half-hour. 
Momentarily I switched to the BBC, only to be 
punished by the spectacle of a breast-stroke 
swimming match. On AR, however, there was 
a play of such hypnotising silliness that I 
stayed with it till the end, feeling that some in- 
genious twist must eventually show that legs 
were being pulled, and that viewers were not 
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expected to take such preposterous nonsense 
seriously. A meter would have recorded 
another half-hour to AR, but not, I hope, my 
comments. 

At 9.30 came the first difficult choice. For 
auld lang syne I should have preferred to stay 
on AR to make a Personal Call on Jack 
Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge, but duty 
switched me to a very prosy BBC In the News, 
in order to watch Hugh Gaitskell. He was dis- 
appointing: just another politician, agreeable, 
fluent. Too fluent: his talk was excessively 
interlarded with glib parentheses (‘if I may say 
so’ being the most frequent). The programme, 
too, was without impact. 

After In the News, a temporary switch-back 
to AR to see a bit of Laurier Lister’s Late 
Show was prolonged into half an hour, so 
pleasant was the revue. But at 10.30 the meter 
system again displayed its fallibility. It was 
not worth switching back to the BBC, half-way 
through another programme: nor, as the set 
takes time to warm up, was it worth switching 
off for the quarter of an hour before the news. 
I left the set on, and retreated into the next 
room. But AR’s Anthony Oliver proved such a 
competent tall-tale-teller that he had me back 
in front of the set in a couple of minutes. If he 
had not been worth listening to, the set would 
still have been on AR, and the meter would 
have recorded the fact—though nobody would 
have been watching. And come to think of it, 
this is something that is constantly happening, 
particularly on commercial television, where 
the programmes are shorter and where many 
quarter-hours—particularly when there is light 
music—are listened to with half an ear from 
an adjoining room. BRIAN INGLIS 
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Gramophone Records 


(RECORDING CoMPANIES: A, Argo; B, Bruns- 
wick; C, Capitol; Col, Columbia; D, Decca; 
DT, Ducretet-Thomson; F, Felsted; LI, Lon- 
don International; OL, Oiseau Lyre; T, Tele- 
funken; V, Vox.) 

MoperRN Music 


AN outstanding issue is Barték’s Violin Con- 
certo played by Gitlis (V), a masterly solo per- 
formance with a superbly clear recording of 
all the very beautiful orchestral detail. Thrown 
in is Barték’s Sonata for solo violin, in a per- 
formance as bad as the other is good, rhythmi- 
cally distorted almost beyond recognition, for 
which the splendid Tworek version cannot be 
exchanged. But for the sake of the concerto, 
this record should not be missed. Gitlis also 
plays Berg’s Violin Concerto (V), with the 
Chamber Concerto on the other side. This is a 
good buy for admirers of either work, more 
economical than the Leibowitz version of the 
Chamber Concerto alone (F), and one that may 
win over some of those already converted to 
the Violin Concerto to the earlier and much 
more difficult work. A still earlier Berg, of the 
romantic Piano Sonata Op. 1 (DT), backed by 
Webern’s Variations and Schoenberg’s Waltz 
from Op, 23—his very first twelve-note piece 
—-makes a curious study in the development of 
these three so closely associated composers. 
Another historical landmark in that develop- 
ment, Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire (A), has 
long been overdue, and gives the opportunity 
for the close study that this fascinating work 
demands. His Das Buch der Héngenden 
Garten (OL) is less interesting, lacking 
character, The third great master of this 
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generation, Stravinsky, is best represented by 
an excellent version of the wry Soldier's Tale 
(V), welcome in its completeness, though for a 
record the Suite would be sufficient and 
perhaps more suitable. Prettier but less com- 
pelling are his two ballet-pastiches, Pulcinella, 
after Pergolesi, and The Fairy’s Kiss, after 
Tchaikovsky (Col), There is a more rewarding 
coupling of Pulcinella with the serenely lyrical 
Apollon Musagete (V). 

Of the slightly younger generation of inter- 
national masters, Milhaud stands out with 
Scaramouche and Le Bal Martiniquais, for two 
pianos (DT), and the terse, exhilarating and 
beautiful Concerto for percussion and small 
orchestra (C), a masterpiece of the late 
Twenties, coupled with a Toccata for per- 
cussion by Chavez, and the excellent Byrns 
version of Barték’s Music for strings and per- 
cussion, already available separately. From 
Hindemith there is the witty Wind Quintet, 
with the Spielmusik-like Oboe Sonata (OL), 
and the Organ Sonata No. 1, one of the few 
serious modern works for this instrument, part 
of a series of Organ Music from Sweelinck to 
Hindemith (T). Prokofiev’s very attractive yet 
serious Fifth Symphony is given a first-rate 
performance by Horenstein (V), with the little 
Classical Symphony, and there is a group of 
his songs, with a group by Grechaninov, to 
make a light coupling for Mussorgsky’s Sunless 
cycle (C), 

From international to national masters. 
Britten’s place is in the higher category, but the 
St. Nicolas Cantata (D) is one of his tew weak 
works, and the Simple Symphony (D) and the 
Soirées and Matinées Musicales, after Rossini 
(LI) show only the lighter, witty Britten. There 
are several other issues of slighter English 
works, all on Decca medium-play, including 
Holst’s Perfect Fool ballet suite, with Butter- 
worth’s Shropshire Lad, Malcolm Arnold’s 
English Dances, Vaughan Williams’s Old King 
Cole ballet suite, Warlock’s Capriol Suite and 
Serenade for Delius, with a Minuet by Ireland, 
all mildly pleasing. More substantial and 
stimulating are Walton’s two brilliant over- 
tures Portsmouth Point and Scapino, with his 
Siesta. Lambert’s Concerto for nine instru- 
ments, and the group of his songs with which 
it is coupled (A), date badly. France is repre- 
sented mainly by her older composers on the 
fringe of modern music—Fauré with the two 
late Cello Sonatas (DT) and the two earlier 
Piano Quartets (A), all finely played; the 
Debussy of Children’s Corner, lightly played 
by Spagnolo (D), and of Jmages, in a tine per- 
formance by Ferber (D1); and the Ravel of 
Daphnis and Chloe, complete, played with 
great clarity under Inghelbrecht (DT), and of 
Shéhérazade, the Mallarmé Songs, and the 
Two Jewish Songs, beautifully sung by Danco 
(D). The Mallarmé Songs again, sung with 
even more warmth and beauty by Kolassi (DT) 
are less well coupled with his Introduction and 
Allegro, and his Tombeau de Couperin (T), 
very stiffly played by Wallenborn, is a great 
disappointment, for he plays the original 
Couperin pieces on the other side enchantingly. 
Finally from France there is Roussel’s very 
original and personal Petite Suite for orchestra 
(D), coupled with The Spider's Banquet, which 
is ideal for ballet but less satisfying as a concert 
suite. 

Also from the fringe of modern music come 
Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel, Don Juan and 
Death and Transfiguration (V),_ brilliantly 
played under Horenstein, and Sibelius’s Fifth 
and Sixth Symphonies (both D), two magnifi- 
cent records revealing Anthony Collins again 
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as a conductor in the front rank. Sibelius 
slightly eccentric Danish counterpart Nielsen 
is represented by his undistinguished String 
Quartet No, 2 (D), backed by a more interest. 
ing quartet by the younger Dane, Holmboe, 
which, however, like the record of Swedish 
orchestral music, by Larsson, Blomdahl and 
Fernstrom (LI), shows seriousness and com- 
petence rather than any great originality or 
personality. So does a Decca record of Swiss 
chamber music, by Moeschinger, Regamy and 
Honegger—whose Pacific 231 also reappears 
and still amuses (D). More interesting are their 
compatriots Frank Martin, heard at his best 
in his effective Harpsichord Concerto, beauti- 
fully played by Isabelle Nef (OL), and the 
conservative but likeable Paul Miiller, whose 
Sinfonia No. 2 not unworthily backs Barték’s 
Divertimento (D). The partly Swiss Bloch 
enjoys a spate of recordings for his seventy: 
fifth birthday —all four String Quartets on 
three records (Nos. 3 and 4 together), played 
by the Grillers (D), all violent emotion and 
melancholy; and the popular Schelomo, with 
the symphonic poem Voice in the Wilderness, 
also for cello and orchestra, so alike that they 
can hardly be distinguished from each other 
(D). 

From the more exotic corners of Europe 
there are Falla’s Seven Popular Songs, patt of 
a Spanish song recital by Nan Merriman (Col), 
which even for those who are bored with 
Spanish musical idiosyncrasies will claim a 
place beside her recent French recital, for the 
perfection of her voice and singing; the Third 
Quartet of Dohndnyi, Barték’s conservative 
and minor compatriot, which is surprisingly 
good, and worthily backs Dvordak’s Nigger 
Quartet (C); and the Yugoslav Slavenski’s 
Sinfonia Orienta (D), less primitive than naive, 
From outside Europe there is very little. 
America offers two romantic instrumental 
pieces, both with flute solo, by Foote and 
Griffes (B), Copland’s Quiet City and Barber's 
Adagio, which help to get a hearing for some 
pieces by Diamond and Creston (C), and 
Creston’s String Quartet Op. 8 (C), which has 
the advantage of Wolf’s Italian Serenade to 
back it. These are all deserving pieces, but 
Gershwin’s Piano Concerto and Rhapsody in 
Blue (D) make them all sound very pale, 
though Katchen’s performance does not quite 
equal Pennario’s. A Brazilian Piano Concerto 
by Tavares (D) is very feeble, some piano 
pieces by Villa Lobos (D) dull, and some 
Mexican orchestral pieces by Chavez and 
Moncayo freakish, Native idioms of this sort, 
like the Spanish, still wait for somebody to 
apply them satisfactorily to ‘serious’ music. 
Where they can be enjoyed is in such a form 
as Edric Connor’s Calypsos and Songs from 
Trinidad (both A), which like his earlier record 
of Songs from Jamaica are wonderfully lively 
and exhilarating. 

For Christmas shoppers, an attractive alter 
native to a record is a new edition of The 
Record Guide, a comprehensive but selective 
critical catalogue well worth its price. (Collins, 
35s.) COLIN MASON 


Che Spectator 

DECEMBER 18, 1830 
“THANK God,” exclaimed Lord AcTHorpP in the 
debate of Monday last, “the time at which ths 
country could be governed by patronage § 
past!"—If we believed the fact, we should be 
equally pious, equally emphatic, in our gratr 
tude for so great a blessing; but we are not 
quite convinced that the days of patronage aft 
passed, 
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BOOKS 


Aristocrats and Mechanics 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HEN I reviewed Mr. Frank Owen's life of Lloyd 

George I said that it was clear that Lord Beaver- 

brook had planned his biography in three volumes: 
the first disguised as a life of Lloyd George, the second dis- 
guised as a life of Bonar Law and the third disguised as a life 
of himself. The second volume has come.* It is, of course, 
very different in style from the first. Mr. Frank Owen’s varied 
from chapter to chapter, almost from page to page. There 
were passages which seemed to meet no more than a demand 
for a weekly stint; and there were passages which recalled Mr. 
Owen’s Liberal past and (to judge by his candidature at the 
last election) present. Mr. Blake has produced a very different 
sort of book. All the impressive evidence of Christ Church 
scholarship is in its pages. (One kept on looking back and mak- 
ing sure that it had not been written by Professor Feiling.) But 
the total effect is the same. Mr. Blake has done an effective 
job of whitewashing. 

Mr. Blake goes to considerable trouble to quote the docu- 
ments which are relevant to Bonar Law’s election to the 
leadership of the Conservative Party before the 1914-18 war. 
At every point he accepts Bonar Law’s account of the events. 
He even quotes a disclaimer by Bonar Law that he was inter- 
ested in leading the party as proof that he was not. (You see 
what I mean by Christ Church scholarship. If you do not, then 
read Professor Feiling’s life of Neville Chamberlain as well.) 
The plain fact is that Bonar Law angled for the position, and 
that the engine behind him all the time was Lord Beaverbrook. 
Only a few days ago a colleague of Lord Beaverbrook’s used 
to me in conversation the phrase, ‘When Lord Beaverbrook 
put Bonar Law into the leadership. . . .” It is as unquestion- 
able as that. So it goes on throughout Mr. Blake’s pages. Bonar 
Law is represented as a far bigger. far more intelligent, far 
more original figure than he was. And everywhere there is— 
Max. To a later generation, of course, Max is a hamster, a 
cartoonist’s creation, who always ends up upside-down. There 
is not much difference between the two. ‘The only difference 
is that Max, Lord Beaverbrook, is a Canadian hamster. 

Bonar Law as the leader of his party was important to Lloyd 
George both during and after the war. But he was no more 
important than that. You can search, as I did, Mr. Blake’s 
book for one major decision of policy for which Bonar Law 
was responsible. You will not find it. This really was the small 
man in a big position. This really was the little Scottish busi- 
nessman looking at politics through the wrong end of a factor’s 
chanter. Bonar Law was willing to be a tool—and a wonder- 
fully subservient tool he was to life-size men like Lord 
Beaverbrook and Lloyd George. Even the occasion which 
eventually gave him a few months’ tenure in Downing Street— 
the Carlton Club meeting which rejected the Lloyd George 
coalition—owed nothing to his inspiration or his initiative. 
One dreads to think what would have happened if he had lived. 
Baldwin was able, during the Twenties, to override the ‘Forty 








* Tit UNKNOWN PRIME MINisTER. By Robert Blake. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 42s.) 
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Thieves’-—the ‘hard-faced’ business element in the Conserva- 
tive Party. It is extremely doubtful whether Bonar Law would 
have either wished or been able to do so. 

Bonar Law always sought the winning side in politics. To 
call him a leader is misleading. He had no conception of 
what a Conservative policy should be—see, for example, bis 
manceuvres over tariff reform—and no deep political instincts. 
1 doubt even whether he had any instinct about Britain's 
position in world affairs. Certainly there is no evidence of it 
in Mr. Blake’s biography. How refreshing, then, to turn to 
Lord Winterton’s unpretentious volume of reminiscences. 
This is not an autobiography, and Lord Winterton has already 
skimmed off some of his reminiscences in an earlier volume, 
Orders of the Day. Yet Fifty Tumultuous Years is a grati- 
fyingly revealing book. Lord Winterton wanders through his 
fifty years in public life and jots down what he remembers 
in an informal and candid way. On every third page there is 
a memory of past occasions or an anecdote about a famous 
person which is worth remembering. Lord Winterton, in fact, 
has put his conversation on paper. If, after a very good dinner 
with the Sussex Conservatives, one could sip a glass of port 
with him, this is what he would have to say. 

But the book is more important than that-—because Lord 
Winterton is more important than that. Dr. Schumpeter, in 
the later editions of Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, has 
said that the business world must always govern by proxy 
and, in the case of Britain, this means that business must 
govern through the aristocracy and squirearchy. The nearest 
that Britain came to a purely businessmen’s government was 
just before the war. The men who were excluded from Neville 
Chamberlain’s Government were Sir Winston Churchill, Sir 
Anthony Eden and Dutf Cooper. All of them represented a 
tradition which owed nothing to the business world; indeed, 
all of them had a deep distrust of the business world, a dis- 
trust which is most evident in Duff Cooper’s remarkable 
autobiography. Lord Winterton was part of the same tradition. 
To the unsophisticated he might seem to represent the real 
old Tory. So he might. But that is not all the story. What he 
did not represent in Parliament was the new Conservatism. 
His book is full of the most humane and civilised comments 
on social and political developments in Britain since the war. 
If you would wish to find the reverse you would turn to Mr. 
Gerald Nabarro in the present House of Commons. 


The story of Conservatism between the wars was the story 
of an aggressive business element in the Conservative Party 
competing with the older aristocratic clement. Lord Winter- 
ton’s book will demonstrate to many who have not understood 
it before exactly how important the aristocratic clement 1s. 
(In the vote on MPs’ salaries the Conservatives, including Sir 
Winston Churchill, who supported a straightforward increase 
were the aristocratic element. Those who opposed it were the 
business and managerial element.) Today the business clement 
is on the attack, but, as in the days of the ‘Forty Thieves,’ it 
is not a majority of the party. But today there is a vital third 
element: the professional politicians (they are on both sides 
of the House) who will always take the winning side. They 
are the managers of politics. They are without opinion, instinct 
or judgement of their own. They are the descendants of Bonar 
Law. Scotland has served Britain and the Commonwealth well 
by peopling it with engineers and mechanics. It is always a 
disaster when one of these mechanics, like Bonar Law, sets 
his sights too high and invades the House of Commons. The 
ominous fact today is that the mechanics are coming not only 
from Scotland. 


¥ Fiery Tumutruous Years, By Lord Winterton. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 











n-Dimensional Africa 


Tue Dark Eve In Arrica. By Laurens van der Post. (Hogarth 
Press, 8s. 6d.) 
Insiwe Arrica. By John Gunther. (Hamish Hamilton, 30s.) 


One Man’s Arrica. By John Seymour. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
25s.) 

Mr. LAURENS VAN DER Post’s small book could well be slipped 
into the Christmas stocking of your metaphysically-minded niece, 
but not of your positivistic nephew. To enjoy it you must be willing 
to enter Mr. van der Post’s private world, a peculiar Jungian- 
Blakian-Lawrencian kind of world, richly furnished with dark 
gods, ancestral myths, unconscious truths and mysterious journeys. 
You must swallow his premisses that ‘the one primary and elemen- 
tal approach to the problem [of Africa] is through the being of 
man’; that ‘there are at least four dimensions, four levels of 
reality wherein [African] unrest is germinated. . . .. If you can’t, 
or won’t, think in four-dimensional terms about Africa, and want 
the problems stated in common-or-garden economic, or political, 
or sociological terms, Mr. van der Post is liable to be severe, and 
point out that you are suffering from the disease of post-French- 
Revolutionary scientific materialism. Thus there seems to be an 
element of unfairness in the reasoning: if you doubt whether Mr. 
van der Post’s theory of ‘the enormous hush that fell over Africa 
in the wake of the coming of the European man’ is historically 
correct, he pities you as an unfortunate whose understanding is 
restricted by the normal categories of historical explanation. 

If, however, on account of certain initial difficulties in finding 
your way about, or even breathing, in Mr. van der Post’s four- 
dimensional universe, you were to decide that this is all ballyhoo, 
that would be a great mistake. Much that he has to say is pro- 
foundly true, as well as admirably said. He is right in his thesis 
that ‘European man arrived in Africa already despising Africa 
and African beings. . . . The same thing which made him despise 
the African made him despise the African’s social organisation, his 
goods and chattels, his agriculture, the way he tended his crops 
as well as his cattle.’ He wisely compares the present experiences of 
Africans under European rule with his own experience as a 
prisoner of war under the Japanese, when ‘none of us stood out 
as an individual and we were merely a collective reality for our 
rulers. . . . I realised then with a bitter emotion that the black 
man is a prisoner in our world and we a kind of Japanese gaoler.’ 
What is the practical upshot of this partly penetrating, partly 
mystifying, analysis I am not sure—and I am not sure whether 
Mr. van der Post is sure. That Europeans can only survive in 
Africa if they turn themselves from masters into servants, from 
teachers into pupils? 

It would be difficult to imagine an approach to African affairs 
more totally unlike Mr. van der Post’s than Mr. Gunther’s, who 
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has now added this great volume to his Euro-Asian-American 
trilogy. This is essentially a two-dimensional account: a brilliantly 
designed documentary of enormous length, a rapidly shifting suc. 
cession of views, constructed with wit, imagination and political 
insight, out of everything that Mr. Gunther was able to learn in 
the main centres of population from most of Africa’s leading 
politicians, administrators, businessmen, holy men, and indeed any. 
one whom he could pick up. Mr. Gunther’s industry—in travelling 
over the entire continent, documenting himself pretty thoroughly, 
and presenting this intelligent 900-page synthesis—is remarkable, 
He rarely admits himself beaten: Rio Muni seems to have been 
the only bit of Africa which he failed to visit, about which he is 
compelled to admit that ‘practically nothing is known about this 
territory.” He feeds us with as much fact as he thinks us capable 
of digesting, dished up with the artistry of a master-cook. And he 
has a pleasant way of telling us what he is doing: ‘African His- 
tory: a five-minute glimpse,’ he says: we are allowed our glimpse 
and pass quickly on to the next topic. In such a vast compendium 
it is naturally easy to find errors: in the chapter on ‘French Rule 
in Black Africa,’ for example, the franchise is not ‘limited more or 
less to French-speaking Africans who have a carte d’identité’; Afri- 
can representatives in the French Parliament do not call themselves 
a bloc des Indépendants; it is not the case that ‘political parties 
hardly exist in French Equatorial Africa.’ And it is a pity that 
Mr. Gunther should repeat as authentic the chestnut (sold long 
ago to another American journalist) that the Ivory Coast senator, 
M. Biaka Boda, who disappeared in 1950, was eaten by his con- 
stituents. In general, where he is dependent upon outside sources, 
Mr. Gunther is shaky. But as an observer of manners he excels, 
Nothing could be better than these sharp photographic accounts 
of African shoppers in Lusaka, forced to line up at hatchways; 
of Lagos night clubs, ‘sordid, amateurish, explosive, and delightful 
in the extreme’; of President Tubman, relaxing guardedly over a 
Bass at the presidential villa. Politically, he has little doubt that 
European supremacy is doomed and African nationalism a grow- 
ing force. 

One Man's Africa is a pleasant, unpretentious, loosely con- 
structed piece of autobiography. Unlike Mr. van der Post, Mr. 
Seymour has no luminous intuitions; unlike Mr. Gunther, he has 
stayed long enough in the same place, and with the same people, 
to know them intimately. He has farmed, fished, mined, inspected 
and fought his way across southern and eastern Africa. He is 
particularly happy describing odd people, like the Rhodesian 
Farmer Brown, playing a tin whistle, pirouetting round a table in 
his underpants, and beckoning towards him three dancing African 
nymphs; or remote and strange places, like Marsabit. Mr. Sey- 
mour’s thesis, in so far as he has one, is that Africans, unlike us, 
know how to live—a thesis which Mr. van der Post would 
endorse. But these Africans inhabit an old-fashioned three- 
dimensional world; and laugh and talk and suffer with no cosmic 
undertones. 

THOMAS HODGKIN 


Doglike 
THURBER’S Docs. By James Thurber. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 


Wuat dog-dislikers most dislike about dogs is not their readiness 
to lick the hand that strikes, nor even their smell, but the way they 
make man in their own image: devoted owners get so like their 
dogs. 

Here is this admirable fellow, James Thurber: a delightful 
draughtsman, the originator of ‘The Seal in the Bedroom’ and 
‘The Secret Life of Walter Mitty’ (for either of which I would 
be prepared to forgive him almost anything, except his fawning 
attitude towards dogs), and the only humorist I have ever met 
whom it is not a mistake to meet. When he writes about dogs, 
masochism is rampant, he grovels to them. 

Nine out of ten of Thurber’s dogs, and he has owned over fifty, 
are, on the evidence of this book, nasty-natured, even by dog- 
loving standards. The more they bite him, scorn him, embarrass 
him in front of people, turn sick in his car and prefer to be fed 
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by anyone else, the more he appears to dote upon them. The 
Thurber family was ruled for years by an Airedale called Muggs 
who bit not only tradesmen and visitors, but at intervals all the 
members of the hdusehold. Muggs had to be fed at a table, sitting 
on a bench or a chair like a human being, because when his dish 
was put conveniently for him on the floor, he bit whoever was 
putting it there. In telling the life story of Muggs, Thurber does 
not actually describe himself as approaching Muggs belly to 
ground, waggling everything aft of his ears in a vain effort to 
placate, but that is the picture which emerges. 

The dog has got more fun out of Man than Man has got out of 
the dog, for the clearly demonstrable reason that Man is the more 
laughable of the two animals, 

and 

When the first man brought the first dog to his cave (no doubt 
over and above his wife’s protests), there began an association by 
which man has enormously profited, It is conceivable that the 
primordial male held the female, as mate or mother, in no aspect 
of esteem whatsoever, and that the introduction of the dog into 
the family circle first infected him with that benign disease known 
as love. Certain it is that the American male of today, in that 
remarkable period between infancy and adolescence, goes through 
a phase during which he-views mother, sister and the little girl 
next door with cold indifference, the while he lavishes whole- 


hearted affection on Rex or Rover. In his grief over the loss of a | 
dog, a little boy stands for the first time on tiptoe, peering into | 


the rueful morrow of manhood, After this most inconsolable of 


sorrows. there is nothing life can do to him that he will not be | 


able somehow to bear. 
Lastly, 

When my poodle dies, | will bury her sorrowfully under the 
apple tree, and remember her bright spirit and her gentle gaiety all 
the years of my life . I take it back. I have no doubt that she | 
will see me buried first. but she won't lie on my grave for days 


and nights on end, it I know Christabel. She will be out in the | 


kitchen stomping her feet and trying to talk, and asking for steak. 
What is more, she will get it, too. 

Nip him again, Christabel, while you are both around to enjoy 
itso much. Most of the short pieces, both drawings and stories, 
which make up this collection, have appeared in the New Yorker. 
Because Thurber is incapable of being dull in line or word, the 
whole book is eminently suitable for the more intelligent dog- 
lovers to present to one another on their pets’ birthdays and other 
festivals. Fellow-admirers of cats and Thurber will understand 
that I write this more in sorrow than in anger. 


E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


Tae Great CRASH: 1929. By J. K. Galbraith. (Hamish Hamilton, 
12s. 6d.) 
RILED by the charge that economics was not a science, and ought 


not, therefore, to be introduced into curricula, economists have 
spent much of their time in the past century on an elaborate 
structure founded on mathematics, built up out of formule and 
graphs, and decorated with hideous jargon, which has enabled the 
subject to be taught in schools and universities without reference to 
human beings, except as abstract units. When it has been objected 
that man is not mathematically predictable, the economists’ answer 
comes back pat: that, like the atom, man is predictable in the 
mass. Not even Keynes upset this structure; after all, he spoke the 
right language, and although his theories involved considerable 
stretching of old concepts, the new flexibility he provided made it 
far easier to rationalise—to show that events really had borne out 
economists’ predictions, even though they appeared to have done 
the opposite. Keynes, in fact, has enabled some of these latter-day 
Laputans to live even more remote from reality than before; and 
economics continues to be taught as if it were—or at least ought 
to be—a mathematical science. 

But man in the mass is psychologically, rather than mathe- 
matically predictable: and as his motives are still very imperfectly 
understood, they cannot easily be forecast; though they can be 
described. An admirable description has now been provided by 
Professor J K. Galbraith. What emerges most clearly is that 
neither the boom up to the summer of 1929 nor the slump that 
followed was related to the economic situation; only the most 
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ation and wit, a delight.” 
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(Sunday Times). 18s. 


The Travel Books of 
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BOSWELL on the 
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ELSA MAXWELL 

I Married the World 
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LONGHURST. “The finest golf 
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The Bulletin. Illustrated. 25s. 


Esquire Treasury 
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egregious hindsight can find links between them. There was no 
economic—in the ordinary sense of the word—reason why the 
initial recession in 1929 should not have reversed itself, as it had 
done in 1927, and has since done again. 

Booms and slumps are not related to economics, but to 
gambling; it is the gambler’s instinct that blows up a South Sea 
Bubble. A boom is the product of the same mood that causes chain 
letters to circulate, or provides the invitations to pyramid clubs; the 
mood R.L.S. caught in The Bottle Imp. ‘At some time in the 
growth of a boom all aspects of property ownership become 
irrelevant, except the prospect of an early rise in price,’ and where 
stock exchanges do not possess, or fail to use, machinery for curb. 
ing the gambler, the boom—and the crash—follow. 

Professor Galbraith’s great merit is that he sees economics as a 
commonsense study; he is not taken in by all the nonsense that has 
led, and which still leads, to university economists being called 
upon as experts, when in fact the subject about which they are 
expert has about as much relevance to modern conditions as 
phlogistonism. Unkindly, Professor Galbraith has pulled in a 
number of pronouncements by the expert of 1929, Professor Irving 
Fisher, who announced on the brink of the slump that the 
country’s economy had reached a ‘permanently high plateau,’ and 
that he expected to see the stock markets ‘a good deal higher yet’ 
The book incidentally, is full of unexpected entertainment of this 
kind; and at least a couple of phrases are coined that deserve to 
go into general circulation. The ‘bezzle,’ for example: Professor 
Galbraith’s word for the inventory of undiscovered embezzlement 
which at any given moment exists in—or, more precisely, not in— 
the country’s businesses and banks; it may reach staggering pro- 
portions in good times, when there is little risk of it being dis- 
covered before it can be made good, but it is left high and dry bya 
crash. And there is his description of one of the oldest and least 
understood of industrial rites, the ‘no-business meeting’: 

Men meet together for many reasons in the course of business, 
But there are at least as many reasons for meetings to 
transact no business. Meetings are held because men seek com- 
panionship or, at a minimum, wish to escape the tedium of solitary 
duties. They yearn for the prestige which accrues to the man who 
presides over meetings, and this leads them to convoke assemblages 
over which they can preside. Finally, there is the meeting which 


is called not because there is business to be done, but because it is 
necessary to create the impression that business is being done. 


The author concludes with the warning that financiers may not 
yet fully have learned the lesson of 1929; less because they lack 
the instinct of self-preservation than because ‘now, as throughout 
history, financial capacity and political perspicacity are inversely 
correlated.’ In general this may be true; but it is not true of 
Professor Galbraith; and it should cease to be true for anybody 
who reads this sane, stimulating and entertaining book. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


New Novels 


MAIGRET AND THE BURGLAR’S WIFE. By Simenon. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 9s. 6d.) 


A SENSE OF GUILT. By Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 
SINCERELY, WILLIS WAYDE. By John P. Marquand. (Hale, 15s.) 
THE SLEEPER. By Holly Roth. (Hamish Hamilton, 9s. 6d.) 


SIMENON is not like a single writer but like a regiment—and 4 
regiment of genius at that. To me the mystery is not his penetra- 
tion but his range. Depth is a one-man quality; anyone can sit 
on a single spot and drill holes in the human situation. Most 
writers drill only one set of people and circumstances—one class, 
one outlook, as a rule one race, and even if they range in space, 
take the limitations of their origin along with them. But not 
Simenon. He has the depth of the driller at his most single-minded, 
with a disconcertingly improbable breadth of experience —2 
breadth that suggests he has lived not one life crowded with 
writing, but dozens crowded with doing. True, the same morality, 
the same eyesight, the same deadpan sympathy and style, brood 
over every situation; but how can he suggest an equal sympathy 
with dozens, even hundreds, of backgrounds? 
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Maigret, his dour and fallible detective, both humanises 
Simenon and tethers him. With Maigret about, things cannot 
grow intolerably painful: there is a rough anesthetic quality 
about him that blunts the more nervous borings of the drill. With 
Maigret, Simenon is merely the best of our thriller writers; with- 
out him he can reach tragedy. Maigret and the Burglar’s Wife is 
ordinary, cinematic Simenon, which means it is anything but 
ordinary by anyone else’s standards, and head and shoulders 
above the usual run of tersely written thrillers. In fact, it is no 
more a thriller, in the strict sense, than any of Simenon’s novels, 
the outcome being fairly obvious from the start, and only the sly 
twist of the moralist’s tail bringing a sort of ritual surprise to the 
end of it. The eccentricities of normal people—the lunatic mean- 
ness of the rich dentist whose wife pays weekly for her keep, the 
practical joker in the boarding house, the quirks of the tender- 
hearted burglar—give that feeling of insanity in everyday life, of 
danger and hysteria behind the solid fagade of the ordinary, that 
is one of Simenon’s more disquieting characteristics—a sort of 
seismographic twitch, that’s all, but it means something’s rumbling 
somewhere and no one is ever quite safe. A Sense of Guilt throws 
off all pretence at detection, and since the eye is no longer 
Maigret’s, the method no longer that of curt reporting, Simenon 
can enter more fully into his situations than the detective’s vision 
will allow him. It consists of two stories, “Chez Krull, an eery 
and claustrophobic tale about a jolly German who comes into an 
unfriendly French village, settles snugly down with his cousins, 
and brings disaster to them all; and ‘The Heart of a Man,’ the 
portrait of a dying actor—Simenon at his greatest, this, when 
comparison with Maupassant is not in the least far-fetched. 

John P. Marquand is also disquieting, especially because he 
never gives away the extent of his own uneasiness, never makes 
an explicit criticism, or shows just where irony turns at one end 
to satire and at the other to approval. There is more moralising 
implicit in Sincerely, Willis Wayde than there is in, say, H. M. 
Pulham Esquire; more critical an atmosphere because the issues 
are larger, the moral climate is more dubious, than in the com- 
parative restriction of life in Boston; for Mr. Marquand has gone 
into the business world and shown us the making of an industrial 
tycoon. Factually, it is enthralling; fictionally, less so. We are 
shown a world of cotton-wool emotions, a treacly jungle where 
How to Win Friends and Influence People sets the tone. Ruthless- 
ness is hidden behind a perpetual ogle; people are dispatched, like 
kittens drowned in warm water, in the kindest possible way. 
Willis and his fellow tycoons call each other ‘lovely’ and ‘won- 
derful’ on the mildest occasion; they make manly, stammered 


protests of affection after five minutes’ talk; they do things | 


‘prayerfully’; describe the most casual acquaintance as ‘my very 
dear personal friend.’ And yet, as always with Marquand, it 
is somehow a sympathetic indictment, for Willis has come to 
credit his own sincerity. The synthetic bonhomie is only a step- 
ping-stone, necessary if Machiavellian, to something he does, 
with all his soul, believe in: success. Marquand’s method—the 
slow, effusive, apparently pointless conversations; the long, 
leisurely descriptions that make you drowsy, and the psychological 
pointers so small. the hints so subtle, that you cannot afford, at 
any time, to drowse; the curious absence of that fictional familiar, 
the all-seeing eye and all-understanding heart, so that the reader 
is left, like everyone in the book, a little in the air—is as accurately 
faultless as ever. But something is missing: the final imaginative 
understanding that humanised the stodgy Pulham but somehow 
never manages to humanise the livelier Willis Wayde. 

] think it was Housman whose razor trembled dangerously if 
he remembered certain lines of poetry while shaving, and perhaps 
a noticeable physical reaction while reading is a certain guarantee 
of effect. At any rate, for what it is worth, while reading The 
Sleeper 1 felt, when the hero’s foot slipped as he slithered down 
an airshaft, my own, as it were, slip too—in fact, I had a second 
of the exact feeling of toppling into space; which may not mean 
much, but gives some idea of the quality of excitement—spas- 
modic but powerful—of this tight, psychological thriller, in which 
a dead man’s spell continues to hoodwink the living. 
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Part 1 of 


JOHN LEHMANN’s 


autobiography is now available again 


The Whispering Gallery 


“A beautifully written book . . . a master oi excellent and lucid prose.”— 
The Times. “His crowded and economical pages, with their vivid, complex, 
life-size and quite unlegendary portraits of famous writers . . . will be a 
classical document for historians of the 1930’s.”—G. S. FRASER (Observer). 
“A born impresario as well as a born writer . . . Mr. Lehmann has the 
rare gift of self-criticism.”—Times Literary Supplement. “It is the poet 
who thinks, the editor who writes: « lucky combination.”—Guy RAMSEY 
(Daily Telegraph). 2nd printing. 21s net 


Strange Island 
Impressions of Britain and the British, 1395-1940 
compiled by FRANCESCA WILSON 


“Miss Wilson provides a useful introduction to each sector. biographical 
notes on all her contributors, an index and some amusin, illustrations. 
The lighter side of social history is always amusing, and the book would 
make an excellent Christmas present.”—HELEN MCGIVERING (7ime and 
Tide) Illustrated. 21s, net 


illustrated History of 


English Literature, Vol. Ill 
A. C. WARD 


“With this volume, Mr. Ward completes his ‘gallop through English 
literature’ which has been an exhilarating experience for reader and rider 
alike. Graced with the best chosen set of illustrations I have ever seen in 
such a compilation, the completed work makes the best short survey any 
‘general reader’ could wish for.”’ K. H. (Time and Tide). 
Illustrations collected by ELIZABETH WILLIAMS. 25s, net 


Studies in Social History 
A Tribute to G. M. Trevelyan 


Eight eminent historians have joined forces to honour Dr. G. M. Trevelyan 
on his eightieth birthday, each contributing a study of a subject in which 
he or she is an acknowledged expert. The authors concerned are 
N. G. Annan, G. S. R. Kitson Clark, H. J. Habakkuk, W. G. Hoskins, 
Wallace Notestein, A. L. Rowse, C. V. Wedgwood and J. H. Plumb 
(who also edits the volume). 
“‘Dr. Plumb has not only been able to produce a very readable tribute to 
a very readable historian, but also an effective manifesto.””—Economist. 
Illustrated. 21s, net 


F. D. OMMANNEY’s 


View of Zanzibar 


isle of Cloves 


“Dr. Ommanney may be the exception that proves the rule, but his book 
at least makes nonsense of the current assertion that scientists cannot write 
for the common reader. His business in the Colonial Service is to study 
the lives of fishes. But he is also a fisher of men. And so there arrives 
from him (too infrequently) a rich haul in which are displayed the habits 
not so much of fishes as of the men in their vicinity.”,—Times Literary 


Supplement. Illustrated. 18s. ney 
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Other Recent Books 


Nuno GONGALVES. With an Introduction by 
Reynaldo dos Santos. (Phaidon Press, 42s.) 
THE majority of Phaidon books give us a better 
illustrated or less usual presentation of the 
works of painters whose names are familiar, 
even if we do not know all their works. But 
there are few outside Portugal who will ever 
have heard of Goncalves (active c. 1450-1470). 
Yet he was a painter of great ability, possessed 
of a very personal style, distinct on the one 
hand from the gentle Gothic manner of the 
Flemish world and on the other from the more 
experimental art of quattrocento Italy. He was 
very much a realist, who was not afraid of 
resorting to quite violent means to achieve the 
ends he sought. Though claims that he was the 
equal of the Van Eycks can hardly be taken 
seriously, we will all be the richer for learning 
something of his work. Dr. dos Santos’s intro- 
duction (pp. 7-18) is excellent, and there are 
forty-two fine plates, ten of which are in colour. 

D. TALBOT RICE 


THe Enpiess Wes, John Dickinson and Co. 
Ltd., 1804-1954. By Joan Evans, (Jonathan 
Cape, 32s. 6d.) 

IN this very interesting and instructive volume, 

Dr. Joan Evans has turned aside from the 

study of art and ornament to give an excellent 

account of one of the greatest names in paper. 

Of very great interest is the account of the 
early years in the water-mills of Hertfordshire 
and the invention and introduction of machines 
which enabled the firm, more than a century 
ago, to be among the first to produce paper as 
an endless web. No less interesting is the part 


em story of 
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gautant aaventurt 


(Admiral Sir George Creasy) 
FRITHJOF SAELEN’S 


NONE BUT 
THE BRAVE 


The fabulous career of Leif Larsen, 
D.S.0., D.S.C., C.G.M., D.S.M. & BAR, one of 
the war’s outstanding yet most genuinely 
modest heroes. As skipper of a tiny fish- 
ing smack in the famous Shetland Gang, 
he continually smuggled arms and secret 
agents into enemy-occupied Norway— 
even leading his own attack on the 
massive Tirpitz. His honours stand 
supreme in sea warfare. 


Souvenir Press 
iifus., 16s., 
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that the introduction of envelopes, postcards 
and the growth in the use of postal facilities 
played in the expansion of this firm. Even more 
topical is the extent of co-partnership which 
has been developed since 1926 and which in 
recent years has resulted in the allocation of a 
substantial part of the earned profits for the 
direct benefit of all employed in the firm. There 
is something here for all who are interested in 
the origins and growth of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise. WILLIAM HORNBY 


THE Royat Dustin Society. By Terence de 
Vere White. (The Kerryman, 21s.) 
It is a little difficult to understand why this 
history, which adds little to what was already 
known of the RDS, should have been con- 
sidered necessary: and still harder to under- 
stand why Mr. White, with a couple of admir- 
able biographies behind him, should have 
agreed to write it. As a peg on which to hang a 
social history of Ireland, or a consideration of 
the place of the Anglo-Irish in Irish history, the 
story of the Society might have been valuable; 
but this straightforward account of its activities 
makes drab reading. IVOR BRIEN 


A Hare AsoutT THE Howse, By Cecil S. Webb. 
(Hutchinson, 6s.) 
A LEVERET is a creature singularly unamenable 
to house training—in fact probably only a pro- 
fessional could completely tame an animal so 
wild, so suspicious, and so profoundly nervy. 
Mr. Webb is the Superintendent of the Dublin 
Zoo, and he performed this remarkable feat. 
His account of it is modest and brief, and 
relies heavily upon photographs: the result is 
enchanting—gay, unsentimental, humane and 
slightly dotty. NICHOLAS RAEBURN 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


IF anything ever happens to the woodpigeon 
there will be rejoicing among farmers and dis- 
may*among the makers of shotguns and shot- 
gun cartridges, for the pigeon has lately been 
elevated to the position of Public Enemy No. |! 
and the main target of the shooting world. 
The provision of cheap cartridges to help 
things along might lead one to imagine that 
the days of the pigeon are numbered, but the 
pigeon has always faced a lot of fire. It is 
wary, keen-sighted. A flock of them can do 
as much harm as any colony of rabbits. They 
are harder to kill because they have the ability 
to select their own ground and fly at a height 
that defies shot. They are not easily destroyed 
in large numbers except when coming in to 
roost, and even then they may escape if every 
possible roosting place in the locality has not 
been manned. One wonders about the balance 
of pigeon population. They have fallen in their 
thousands for many years, but do they ever 
get any less numerous? It seems to me that 
they hold their own extraordinarily well. 


TIME AND MONEY 

Could a teacher of elocution bear to listen 
to the patter of the auctioneer? It is a running 
brook, an urgent injunction that time is money, 
and the speeding minute leaves us to face the 
next without profit. “Twenty-five, I’m bid,’ he 
rattles. ‘Twenty-five, twenty-five. Any advance 
on twenty-five? Who'll say twenty - six? 
Twenty-six, twenty-six, twenty-six. I’m only 
bid twenty-six. . . .” But, of course, there are 
no pauses for punctuation. One word runs 
into another, and there is only time for the 
speaker to come up for air, gulp and go faster, 
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faster. The stick waves and the crowd stares 
fascinated at the auctioneer propping himself 
on the hurdle. When no one nods or raises g 
hand the stick halts. The auctioneer looks 
about, senses the mood and shouts, ‘Going at 
thirty-four, thirty-four! .. .” It is all over, 
The stick rattles the pen, the clerk takes Note 
and the labourer brings the next lot of stock 
to the enclosure. 


BaD OLD Days 

Like all good storytellers, E. knows that 
emotion and sentiment are great helps, and 
when he talks of his boyhood he is never a 
mere boy or a youth but “a little lad.’ It colours 
the picture fittingly. ‘When I was a little Jad’ 
he says, ‘I was sent out to earn me keep, | 
never had enough to eat. I lifted turnips jn 
mud up to me knees. Once I cut me poor little 
‘and an’ nobody done nothin’ for it. It took 
weeks to ’eal. The horse I ‘ad to look after 
bit me on the back. I was a poor little sou! 
with not a pickin’ on me, but it left its teeth 
marks on me for many a day.’ He sucks his 
pipe while the awful recollection of the bad old 
days passes and his audience takes the full 
impact of something Charles Dickens might 
have written about. It is hard, nevertheless, to 
feel just as one should at the telling of this sad 
tale, for E. is the picture of health and his con- 
siderable bulk fills the biggest chair in the 
room, 


LAWNS IN WINTER 


We are, most of us, inclined to leave the 
lawn to itself in winter when it needs aerating 
and brushing, even although growth has 
stopped. Removing worm-casts and giving the 
turf a good pricking will improve the quality 
of the lawn when it takes new life in the spring. 


Study 
Abroad 


The annual 
UNESCO handbook of 
fellowships, scholarships, 
and educational exchange 


Volume VII contains full particulars ot 
opportunities for foreign students offered 
in more than 70 countries during 1955-56 
and indicates the probabilities for 
1956-57. This unique book should be 
available for reference by all for whom 
experience of a foreign land and 
language would be an asset. 


10s. 6d. (By post 11s. 9d.) 


Available in the United Kingdom from 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol 
and Belfast 
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two volumes... 


his own words. 
42s. net 


The Life and Art of 


Albrecht Durer 


by ERWIN PANOFSKY 


*... one of the most penetrating and scholarly of 
monographs. This new edition is therefore to be most 
warmly welcomed. The book was originally published in 
now we have been given a one-volume 
version, and all that has been sacrificed is the Hand List 
and Concordance; the text and illustrations remain as in 
the original edition.’ Apollo 70s. net 

(Two volume edition [3rd], £8.8s. net) 


William Hogarth: 


The Analysis of Beauty 


With the Rejected Passages from the Manuscript 
Drafts and Autobiographical Notes 


Edited by JOSEPH BURKE 


*... remains the oddest, most original and, in its way, 
most ambitious book ever published by an English artist, 
a repository of the artist’s own ideas, set forth in 

. Peter Quennell in the New Statesman 








JIM CORBETT’S Tree Tops 


Illustrated by Raymond Sheppard 6s. net 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














dust the book 
for a 

Christmas gift 
NOW ON SALE 


WHITAKER'S ALMANACK 


The 1956 edition of Whitaker’s Almanack is packed with i? 56 
concise information on all the topics that matter to men and 

women today. Very fully indexed for quick reference, it contains over 
1,000 pages of facts and figures plus a 16-page photographic supplement. 
Remember, an out-of-date copy can be very misleading, so make sure of 


the new Whitaker. 


With WHITAKER you can’t go wrong about 


Potitics. All about the new Parl- 
iament. Foreign affairs: Facts 
and figures about the U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R. and all other foreign 
countries: U.N.O. 

HOME AFFAIRS. Government de- 
partments. Statistics for everyone: 
from city populations to flying 
speeds, book sales to burglary fig- 


ures. Directories of Banks, Insur- 
ance, Clubs, Trade Unions, etc. 
SPORT. Classic winners. Olympic 
records. Batting and bowling aver- 
ages. Cup finals. Rugby results. 
All other sports. 

INFORMATION in innumerable other 
fields from Atomic Energy to In- 
come Tax. 


1,190 pages for 17/6. Shorter Edition, 700 pages 10/- 
Also (ready December 19) Library Edition, leather, 30/-. 


FROM BOOKSHOPS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J]. WHITAKER & SONS LTD., 13 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 
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Man in Search of 
his Ancestors 


ANDRE SENET. A graphic recon- 
struction of the patient unearthing 
of evidence for the origin and evolu- 
tion of life. Illustrated. 21s. 


From the Back Streets 
of Bengal 


BERNARD LLEWELLYN. An 
extraordinarily vivid description of 
the people and the life in a place 
neglected by the traveller. 
Illustrated 18s. 


Adventures in Line 
and Tone 


ADRIAN HILL. A manual for the 
beginner, it teaches drawing as a 
pleasure from the first tentative 
strokes. 25s 


AQ KON-TIKI 


Heyerdahl’s remark- 
= ! = able account of his 
raft - journey across 


() Y the Pacific is still the 
first choice for young 
and old. 

Illustrated. 12s, 6d. 


The Sunlit Hour 


RUTH GILBERT is already very 
well known for her poems which 


have been broadcast by the B.B.C. 
5s, 


Portrait of a Parson 


SUSAN MILES. William Corbett 
Roberts “‘comes to life; a saint 
who was sometimes clumsy, a 
searching and _ acutely direct 
thinker.”-—STORM JAMESON. 

10s. 6d 


Banned Books 


ANNE LYON HAIGHT. A 
chronological list of books which 
have been banned since 387 B.c. 
Introduction by Morris L. ERnsT. 
10s. 6d. 


An Expenditure Tax 


NICHOLAS KALDOR examines 
the proposal that personal taxation 
should be levied on_ personal 
expenditure rather than =m 
5. 


the most controversial 
king in English History 


RICHARD 
THE THIRD 


PAUL KENDALL. A really impar- 
tial biography of a fascinating 
figure, it draws primarily on the 
pre-Tudor sources. ae and 
exciting and, moreover, fine 
historical work. pe 30s. 


TOLKIEN 






\ Return of 
\ the King 


“if someong dislikes it, 
1 shall never trust 


their literary judg- 
ment about anything 


Men Seeking God 


CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW 
brings together representatives of 
six great religions in an effort to 
find a common basis. 

Illustrated 12s, 6d. 


From Scribble to Script 


PETER RUDLAND, a brilliant 
lettering artist, — a 
simple practical scri 

Hunrated 12s. 6d. 


We Were There 


RHODA POWER. A new child- 
ren’s book, with stories from 
history told’ by imaginary people 
who might have taken part in or 
seen the events described. 
Illustrated 10s, 6d. 


Magnificent Obsession 


LLOYD DOUGLAS. An inspir- 
ing message of deep spiritual 
significance lies behind this drama- 
tic novel. By the author of The 
Robe. 15th printing. 7s. 6d. 


Bequest of the Greeks 
TOBIAS DANTZIG, author of 
Number, outlines the Greek con- 


tribution to modern a 


The Theory of 
Economic Growth 

W. ARTHUR LEWIS. “An 
extremely important book . . 


fairly and squarely fills an urgently 
felt want.”-—Economist. 30s. 





GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE IMPORT BULGE 


By NICHOLAS 


AGAINST the strongly rising trend of indus- 
trial investment, which the Chancellor him- 
self had encouraged with his investment 
allowances of 1954 and his expansionist 
Budget of April, 1955, it was not to be 
expected that dearer money and tighter 
credit would bring quick results. Neverthe- 
less, the November quarterly analysis of 
bank advances proves that the money 
squeéze is doing its disinflationary work. 
Last August bank advances stood at the 
record level of £2,215 million. In the 
subsequent three months they have fallen 
by £235 million or about 104 per cent. Of 
this about £137 million is accounted for by 
the public sector (public boards and local 
authorities) whose overdrafts have, in fact, 
fallen by 45 per cent. thanks to gas and 
electricity funding issues in the capital 
market. The decline in the advances of the 
private sector has been only 5 per cent. 
(about £98 million) against the self-imposed 
‘target’ figure of 10 per cent. And how 
unevenly has the squeeze been applied to 
private borrowers! Professional and private 
people, who can least resist the bullying of 
bank managers, have suffered a reduction 
of £34 million or 9 per cent. in their over- 
drafts. Hire-purchase companies are very 
properly down by 18 per cent. Advances to 
the cotton and woollen industries have 
dropped by 19 per cent. and 26 pet cent. 
respectively, and to builders and contractors 
by 74 per cent. But advances to the metal 
groups (steel and engineering) are slightly 
higher and to the ‘food, drink and tobacco’ 
group sharply higher (by over 9 per cent.). 
In general it may be said the banks are no 
longer financing the current increase in 
stocks or work in progress. (Advances to 
the retail trade, which normally increase at 
this season of the year, are actually down.) 
So there is little doubt that the boom at 
home has been checked and in some trades, 
such as furniture, reversed. There are even 
signs that the domestic trade in motor-cars 
is being hit. Stocks of some models are 
accumulating, waiting lists are disappear- 
ing and the prices of second-hand cars are 
dropping sharply. If production begins to 
top demand in such a key industry as 
motors, the subsequent deflation in the 
allied engineering trades will be sharp and 
sudden. In that event the Chancellor would 
quickly be requested in the House of Com- 
mons to call off his money squeeze. 


* * * 


Yet imports have not fallen as they 
should have done. In November they 
actually rose from £333.4 million to £342 
million, bringing the monthly average for 
the eleven months to a level 16 per cent. 
above that of the previous year. In spite of 
the 94 per cent. increase in exports (224 per 
cent. increase in the case of exports to the 
United States), the visible trade gap in 
November was £70 million against £52.8 
million in October. Mr. Butler described 
this in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
as ‘disappointing’ but ‘not conclusive.’ The 
gold and dollar position, he said, was 
‘slightly more favourable, the reserves 
having fallen only £5 million in November. 
But so disconcerting is the tenacity of 
importers that one wonders whether the 


DAVENPORT 


balance of payments trouble is likely to be 
cured by the indirect method of monetary 
restraint. Professor E. A. Robinson, 
writing in the London and Cambridge 
Economic Bulletin, has his doubts. He sug- 
gests that Mr. Butler should have been 
prepared to deal more immediately with 
the volume of imports either by measures 
which would have reduced more substan- 
tially the volume of home demand within 
a liberal import policy—even at the cost 
of abandoning for the time full employ- 
ment—or by direct measures to reduce 
imports while maintaining activity. The 
danger is, he rightly says, that Mr. Butler 
may be pursuing three objectives, all 
admirable but mutually inconsistent—the 
brimful economy, the liberal trade policy, 
the defence of sterling—in circumstances 
which make it inevitable that he must 
abandon one or other of the three. 
Personally { think Mr. Butler will find that 
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his monetary technique is not sufficiently 
quick, powerful and discriminating jp 
its effects to be the sole instrument for 
achieving his economic policy. For the 
moment he has shot his bolt. He cannot at 
this stage raise Bank rate again without 
bankrupting some discount houses, upset. 
ting the balance sheets of the joint stock 
banks, and destroying foreign confidence 
in the £. I do not suggest that he should 
return to import quotas, but I do suggest 
that he will be forced to take back some 
of the freedom he has given to British 
traders and manufacturers to buy foreign 
exchange whenever and wherever it suits 
them. By rationing foreign exchange he 
might be able to reduce activity in the 
industries whose products have a high 
import content and increase it in those 
whose products have a low import content, 
Some revised form of currency control may 
well be necessary. The payment on Decem- 
ber 31 of $176 million in principal and 
interest on the American and Canadian 
loans (£62.8 million) will bring home the 
tightness of our position. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Ir was to be expected that after its recent 
sizable recovery (seven points in ten days) 
the equity share market would sell off to- 
wards the end of the Stock Exchange 
account (which was Tuesday) but fresh 
alarms about the Middle East and President 
Eisenhower's health (with Wall Street be- 
coming like a temperature chart) contrived 
to make the fall a substantial one. For 
example, STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, in spite 
of higher profits and a step up in the dis- 
tribution from 124 per cent. to 174 per 
cent., fell from 78s. 3d. to 74s. 6d. cum divi- 
dend. This surely presents a buying oppor- 
tunity. There may have been some dis- 
appointment that the net profits of the 
parent company and its home subsidiaries 
should have increased by only 6 per cent. 
for the year ending September last (indi- 
cating some reduction in profit margins), 
but those of the overseas companies and 
other trade investments rose by 32 per cent. 
and the total net profit of the group by 
over 15 per cent. Why 24 per cent. of the 
5 per cent. rise in distribution is described 
as a ‘cash bonus’ is not clear, seeing that 
the total dividend is covered about five 
times by earnings, but taking 174 per cent. 
as the new rate the shares would yield over 
4} per cent. at the present price, which is 
unusually high for a ‘blue chip’ of this 
quality with an earnings yield of over 
23 per cent. Over a year ago the company 
embarked on capital expenditure of about 
£44 million and it may bé assumed that the 
full benefit of this huge investment has not 
yet been reflected in profits. Pipeline orders 
from the oil-producing countries, which 
total £50 million over the next four years, 
will keep the company busy for a long time. 
* 4 ae 

The prospectus of this week's issue of 
CONSETY IRON revealed the striking results 
of the £20 million development programme 
which was begun in 1942 and is now vir- 
tually completed. In the year to October, 
1955, profits after depreciation but before 
tax jumped from £930,000 to £2,147,000 
and for the next year are expected to rise 


to £2,750,000 provided ‘there is no serious 
deterioration in trading conditions and the 
new plant continues to function satisfac- 
torily.” On this estimate the directors intend 
to pay a dividend of 74 per cent. which 
would be covered two and three-quarter 
times by earnings. At the offer price of 
25s. 6d. the shares would therefore return 
a yield of 5% per cent. which is higher than 
any other in the steel market. A premium 
of 1s. or more is expected and there is no 
reason why the price should not move 
higher if general market conditions «are 


favourable. 
” * 2 


There is much to be said for investing in 
these days in the equities of companies 
engaged in making capital goods rather 
than consumer goods. HEAD WRIGHTSON is 
a firm of heavy engineers which makes and 
installs plant for such industries as coal, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, oil, 
chemical and finally nuclear energy. The 
group to which Head Wrightson belongs 
has already undertaken the construction of 
three nuclear reactors for this country. It 
also secured the contract for the large 
heavy-water plant in New Zealand and, on 
the advice of the British Atomic Energy 
Authority, it was awarded the first order 
received from abroad (from Australia) for 
a complete nuclear reactor to cost £750,000. 
Since 1948 the company’s trading profits 
have trebled and earnings for the equity 
quadrupled. The year ends on January 31 
and for the previous year 174 per cent. was 
paid out of earnings of 66 per cent. on 
capital which was increased by a 100 per 
cent. share bonus at the end of 1954. 
Naturally a ‘growth’ equity of this quality 
is not cheaply priced in the market. How- 
ever, the shares came back from 134s. 
to 97s. 6d. last month and have now re- 
covered to 126s. on which the yield is 
less than 3 per cent. The interim dividend 
is due to be declared next month and as 
it was stated in July that order books were 
fuller than in any previous year, the distri- 
bution may be increased. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
HARRISONS & CROSFIELD 


GROUP PROFITS MAINTAINED 


ae 





Tie forty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd., was held on 
December 12 in London. 

Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The fact that our Group 
profits for the year under review are much on 
a par with those earned in the previous year 
might suggest«to the uninitiated that we are 
merely pursuing the even tenor of a prosaic 
way. This is, however, far from being the case; 
the explanation is to be found in the diversifi- 
cation of our interests, brought about over the 
years as a deliberate act of policy. 

The net profit applicable to the Parent Com- 
pany, after taxation and all charges, including 
provisions brought back, was £657,384. The 
balance brought forward was £600,496, making 
available £1,257,880, out of which we have 
transferred to Reserve for unremitted profits 
£50,000 and General Reserve £575,000. The 
final dividend of 169% will make 20% for the 
year on the Deferred Ordinary Stock. 


GROUP TURNOVER 


Our Group trading turnover exceeded 
£50,000,000, apart altogether from the large 
volume of produce which we market for our 
plantation companies and the general merchan- 
dise which we handle as agents. The figure I 
have just given you will, I trust, make it clear, 
once and for all, that Harrisons & Crosfield 
are, first and foremost, merchants. Neverthe- 
less they continue to give wholehearted atten- 
tion to the interests of the Eastern plantation 
companies, which they have done so much to 
foster. 

Reviewing an eventful year in the Tea In- 
dustry, he said: The credit squeeze imposed by 
the Chancellor is forcing the trade to carry 
minimum stocks and to buy only for current 
or immediate needs. There may well be a 
further strengthening of prices in London dur- 
ing the next few weeks but there is a lot of tea 
still to come forward from India which should 
have a steadying influence and prevent any 
undue rise in prices. 


RUBBER SUPPLIES 


in regard to rubber, he said: Available sup- 
plies of natural rubber and synthetics are likely 
to remain barely sufficient to cover essential 
requirements, and any urgent orders for near 
delivery may have a disproportionate effect on 
the price. There is general agreement that more 
fireworks in the market would be highly detri- 
mental to the best interests of the Industry. 
This consideration, in my opinion, far out- 
weighs any temporary financial benefit accru- 
ing to the Governments of the Eastern pro- 
ducing countries through the penal taxation 
which they are exacting. 

U.S. output of automobiles and trucks in 
1955 has far exceeded expectations and will 
establish an all-time record of some 8 million 
vehicles. Less spectacular but impressive 
growth is being recorded in the rest of the 
world, and the fact that road construction is 
lagging far behind current needs seems to be 
of no immediate effect. 

The output of synthetics can be increased 
more speedily than that of natural rubber, but 
natural is still essential to the industry and it 
behoves the Estates to proceed steadily with 
their replanting programme so that they may 
be able to hold their own in any competition 
which the synthetics put up. 

In conclusion, Sir Eric Miller said: It is 
proposed to make a free scrip issue of one 
share of £1 for every £2 stock now held. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT 
Tue eighth annual general meeting of Harris 
Lebus Limited was held on December 14 in 
London, Sir Herman Lebus, CBE. J.P. 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Review: — : 

The accounts show a profit for the period of 
52 weeks to 15th July, 1955, of £653,501 after 
providing for all charges, including deprecia- 
tion, compared with a profit of £600,136 for 
the period of 53 weeks to 16th July, 1954. The 
dividend on the Preference Stock, less tax, of 
£22,500 and the proposed Ordinary dividend 
of 9% which, less tax, amounts to £103,500, 
together absorb £126,000. 

Last year I informed you that it was the 
belief of your Board that, in the absence of 
abnormal conditions of trade, we could look 
forward with reasonable assurance to larger 
production and sales and to improved results. 
These have: all been realised, though to a 
smaller extent than would no doubt have been 
the case if the abnormal conditions had not 
occurred. These conditions became operative 
early in the second half of our financial year; 
it was then that the Chancellor twice increased 
the Bank Rate and followed this by restrictions 
on Hire Purchase trading. 

Your company was affected to a smaller 
degree than a large part of the furniture in- 
dustry and trade, and towards the end of our 
financial year, a recovery in sales took place, 
and is still continuing. 

During the year under review, more units 
of furniture were manufactured and delivered 
by your company than in any previous year. 
Your directors are not dissatisfied with results 
that in all respects show improvements on 
those of last year. The year 1955-56 has 
opened in a satisfactory manner. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


RECORD INCOME 
THe annual general meeting of The Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd., was 
held on December 8 in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: Turning first to the 
accounts of the operating company, New Con- 
solidated Gold Fields Limited, the Working 
Profit for the year amounted to £1,828,000. 
The principal contribution continues to be 
made by dividends and interest on our invest- 
ments, which at £1,467,000 constitute a further 
record and reflect the steady development of 
our important interests in the gold mines on 
the Far West Rand and in the production of 
platinum. Profit on realisation of investments 
and sundry revenue rose to £637,000. The net 
profit for the year is £948,000. 

We are submitting a resolution for the 
increase of the company’s capital by the 
creation of 500,000 new Ordinary shares of £1 
each, with the object of making an offer to the 
shareholders of The Gold Fields Rhodesian 
Development Company Limited to exchange 
their shares on the oasis of one Gold Fields 
share for six shares of Gold Fields Rhodesian 
Development, 

Our principal interest is still in gold mining, 
representing 77 per cent. of the Stock 
Exchange value of our quoted investments. 
With large holdings in West Driefontein and 
Doornfontein where earnings are increasing, 
and in West Wits which will benefit accord- 
ingly, and our substantial holdings in Free 
State companies which are still developing or 
have yet to reach full production, our divi- 
dend income should continue to increase, pro- 
vided the present operating conditions are 
maintained. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


W. A. SHINKMAN (2nd Prize Moatreal Sp-ctater, 1880). 
BLACK, 7 men. WHITE to play and 
, 71 mate in 2 moves: 
solution next week. 
Solution to last 
% 4 week’s problem by 
“A Scotti: Kt-B 2, 
threat Q-Q 4. 1... 
Kt(either)}-B 6; 2 
— eh Siew e 
Kt-B 3; 2 Kt-K 4. 
Ls . Kee 3s 2 
i ce. 2 23% 
QP x Kt;2P-Q4. 
—oo 1...KtP x Kt; 
2Q-R3. 1...0-Q4;2R-B6, 1...Q-K 5; 
2R x P(Q7). A sort of Christmas hamper of 
a problem full of miscellaneous good things— 
sacrifices, half-pins, self-blocks and interferences 
and battery mates, 


THE LUNATIC FRINGE 

Assuming one is foolish enough to play chess 
at all, a change from the normal game is some- 
times refreshing. New pieces are one way of 
changing it, but on the whole rather a dull way, 
I think: new rules are much more intriguing. 
In this article I can only give one or two. 
Les Jeux d’Echecs non Orthodoxes, by Prof. J. 
Boyer, is a learned and fascinating description 
of the nightmare world of chess fantasy. 

Losing chess is worth an occasional game: 
moves as in ordinary chess, captures compulsory, 
king taken like any other piece (you will find 
this horrible regicide difficult to commit without 
a shudder, first time), object to lose all pieces, 
stalemate a win or draw according to taste. 
Beware your own bishop: with the queen or 
rook you have usually a choice of captures 
and can thus force a recapture, but when the 
bishop gets under way it may be forced to 
capture every hostile piece but the opposing 
bishop of opposite colour. 

‘Blitz’ is a favourite variation of mine, White 
has one move, then Black two, then White 
three . . .; if you check, your turn ceases immedi- 
ately (this is to prevent capture of king), and 
when checked a player must get out of check on 
his first move. Example: 1 P-K 4,1... P-Q 4, 
P x P; 2 B-B 4, Q Kt-B 3, K Kt-K 2. 2... 
B-Kt 5, B x Kt, B x Q, B x P. 3 Kt-Kt 5- 
Q 4-B 6-K 5, B x P mate. Very entertaining 
game and good for one’s powers of combination; 
K and R v. K is a draw in this game, incidentally. 

Finally (for real mental gymnastics). ‘Alician’ 
or Looking-glass chess. This needs two boards, 
though you can play it with two sets of men on 
one board. First board starts full, the second 
empty, and you always play from one board on 
to the other: thus, if you play P--K 4, the K P 
appears on K 4 on the second board—play it 
now to K 5, and it reappears on the first. The 
same square may not be occupied on both boards 
at the same time, and to get out of check you 
must move king to a square that is not attacked 
on either board. Example (letter after move 
indicates board to which piece has played: all 
start on board A): 1 P-K 4 (B), P-Q 3 (B): 
2 B-K 2 (B), Kt-Q B 3? (B); 3 B-Kt 5 (A) 
mate—because any piece Black attempts to inter- 
pose automatically disappears on to board B! 

Postscript.— You can make any of these games 
a little trickier if you like by treating the board 
as a cylinder, so that pieces playing off the king 
rook’s file reappear on the queen rook’s file. 
Or, of course, by having eight boards and playing 
three-dimensionally. 
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Mixed Greetings 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 302 
Report by Angela Kent 


A prize of £5 was offered for a message of good will (not more than one hundred words 

of prose or twelve lines of verse) suitable for use by a heavyweight boxer, an 

inspector of taxes, a football-pool promoter, a radio or television announcer, a pedant 
or a family doctor. 


A GREAT many doctors and boxers 
closely followed by the tax inspectors! 
Announcers were unpopular and rather 
weak, but the pedants and pool-promoters 
reached a high standard. The difficulty was 
to produce lines which were probable as 
well as clever, and few competitors 
achieved this. Most of the obvious puns fell 
tc the boxer’s lot and I am still reeling 
under the punches, clinches and Christmas 
boxes (not to mention the various devastat- 
ing rhymes for solar-plexus! ). 

Where the boxers were sincere the 
doctors had their tongues in their cheeks; 
some even made downright threats: 

. . . if the cause is over-eating, 
A stomach pump will be my greeting. 
(A. W. DICKER.) 
The general feeling was summed up by 
B. M. Collins: 
Happy Yuletide to you. 
May our meetings be few. 


and Dr. J. H. Ritchie’s 


And if you have to send for me, 
Please send at nine; don’t wait till three. 


sounded heartfelt. 


The tax inspectors seemed either con- 
science-stricken or horribly hypocritical. I 


My soul, prevent the star-led wizards too 
From coming with untimely gifts to you 
Until at the Epiphany, they’re due. 


Finally, a long short-list: Ursula John, 
G. J. Blundell, G. R. Smith, Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod, Allan M. Laing, Eileen Tulloch, 
A. Macdonald and F. G. Hall. The winners 
were not obvious and Iolo Davies and J. R. 
Greenwood were very close. In the end, 
after much heart-searching, I gave £2 to 
R. Kennard Davis for the smoothest and 
most likely verses and £1 each to Vera 
Telfer, Geoffrey W. S. Childs and D. R. 
Peddy. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
FAMILY DocToR 
I wish you, friend, the season’s bliss. 
May Health, not I, attend you! 
And take not ill, I beg you, this 
Prescription that I send you. 


Of Christmas turkey—quantum suff. 
Mince pies—as may be handy. 

A modicum of good plum duff. 
A dram of sound old brandy. 


And afterwards, of salts—a grain, 
And do not blame the giver, 
For healthy living, it is plain, 


(GEOFFREY W. S. CHILDS) 
FAMILY Doctor 
To all my panel patients this conveys 
My heartfelt wish for health and length of 


days. 

I trust that all my private patients know 

That if on Boxing Day they’re feeling low 

Or out of sorts, or pessibly dyspeptic, 

Or pale and wan, or even apopleptic, 

I’m at their service morning, noon and night 

With nostrums, ipecac., or aconite. 

But if the malady is merely chronic 

Just ring me up and I'll prescribe a tonic, 

A happy Christmas and a New Years 
Greeting! 

But do, dear friends, beware of Over-eating, 


(D. R. PEDDY) 
PEDANT 

To wish (i.e., to express the hope for) you a 
merry (this adjective to convey the sense of 
sober rejoicing) Christmas—the latter term to 
comprehend the duration of the festive period, 
that is to say, from 25th December, 1955, to 
6th January, 1956, inclusive—and a happy* 
New Year, which in the present context sig- 
nifies the 366 days from Ist January, 1956, to 
31st December, 1956, inclusive. 

*In the sense that the sender’s desire is for 
happiness on the part of the addressee rather than 
that the abstract conception known as the ‘New 
Year’ shall actually experience felicity, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 305 
Set by John Barlow 


A recent reference by Professor Pevsner 
to the typical English habit of under 
Statement prompts me to offer the £5 prize 
this week for brief (and imaginary) under- 
statements from any three of the following 
eminent Victorians: Dr. Thomas Arnold 
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liked L. E. Honnor’s Demands a healthy liver. on comprehensive schools; Ruskin on 
You have a solace I can ne’er achieve— London’s new ‘packing-case’ architecture; —_ 
More blest are they that give than that (VERA TELFER) Carlyle on commercial television; Matthew “Sg 

receive. FooTBALL-PooL PROMOTER Arnold on the proposed relief roads at 

and P. W. deVoil’s I wish you incomparable fortune, Oxford; Swinburne on the erotic poetry of 
a ’ Though matchless I will not say; D. H. Lawrence; Holman Hunt on Picasso; we 

lusty carol-singers, baying as they earn. May you draw what is best for the future | Dickens on horror comics; Samuel Smiles 
Valerie Ranzetta’s pool-promoter’s ‘a To bless you at home and away. on football pools. Limit, 150 words. P 


more than prosperous Permpool Season in 
the New Year’ sounded genuine, and the 
Rev. E. J. A. Easten’s pedant was refresh- 
ingly original: 


May luck be in league with you ever; 

May the world with you gladly play ball; 
In life may your chances be trebled, 

And your good points discerned by us all. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 305,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by December 28. Results 
in the Spectator of January 6. 























' 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 865 ‘ 
9 
ACROSS DOWN a 
1 He gets doubled up in a scrum (6). 1 A second has nothing on us, important 10 ul 
4 ‘Sent back Unity, ——, , Assyrian, though it be (9) 
Sjormeock and Golden Gain’ (Kipling) — 2 He thinks he’s well out of it (7). 
10 = Segmen claims his seat on the 3 All there? (10) 2 13 
each (7). 5 Care least in tears (9). 
11 Pussy taking exercise on the bridge - O 14 — 
(3-4), 6 Correct procedure, we hear (4). a 
12 I return our food to the French (10). 7 The air is fuli of difficulty (7). 15 16 17 8 
13 A most unlikely salutation for Miss 8 ‘The long light shakes across the —— 
98 yap mye ma ec (Tennyson) (5). 
t is after six balls (7). * ~ 
17 How long does the work continue? (7) 9 Laan on s on the go, but her get-up’s i9 20 T 22 
19 Any help to treat the clues with it? (7) rong ). 7 
21 Strict to the last penny (7). 14 Five take ethereal juice when clothed 
23 An excellent flower (4). about (10). 
24 Christopher sounds angry at starting 16 A-bunch of Nepeta and rue (9). 23 24 2S 
the alphabet (5-5). 18 Finish, so turn up and wave (9) 
27 Wherein the brakeman may be ‘cabin’d, fk Se 2 26 
cribb’d, confin’d’(7). 20 Protracted obeisance is killing (7). 
28 The soul of an advertionment, according 22 Given to castling? (7) 27 28 
to Dr. Johnson (7). ia 5 
29 Freshly discovered, but nowhere to 23 It inh here the ape can find the nut (5). 
land (8). 25 Rising springs (4). 
30 Ho! maid, you're wanted in Hamp- 26 Little company for the doctor on the 29 30 
shire (6). lake (4). 
Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition ot Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary Solution on December 30 Solution to No. 864 on page ili 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions Se : 
opened after noon on December 28 and addressed: Crossword No. 865, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. The winners of Crossword No. 863 are: MR. CHARLES THOMAS, “a 
Manor Road North, Edgbaston, Birmingham 16, and Miss 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. The Hill House, Lindfield, Sussex. a 
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Professional 
; Man’’ 











Professional men in every walk of life appreciate the services 
which a bank can render in bringing order and method to their 
monetary affairs by the use of a banking account. Equally 
appreciated are the services which professional men render to 
the banking industry. Having thus exchanged compliments we 
would say that Martins Bank welcomes every opportunity of 
being of service to customers, whether it is advice on financial 
matters, help with travel arrangements or custody of securities, 
to name only three ways in which the Bank can be of assistance. 


Our Managers are friendly and understanding and you will 
always find them ready to help. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard St., E.C.3 
Head Office: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 
Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1955) £330,928,759 











This survey, by the critic of the “‘Dancing 
Times,” traces the development of 

all aspects of Folk Dancing up to the 
present day. Many examples of 

steps and dances with their music are 
included and historical reasons 

are given for the similarity or difference 
of dances of various countries. 
Illustrated 42s, net. : 

“*,.. successfully undertakes a task 

for which all students will 


EUROPEAN 
FOLK 
DANCE 


Its National and 
Musical Characteristics 


By JOAN LAWSON 











be grateful.”—Dance and Dancers. 


PITMAN PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 








PERSONAL INSURANCE SERVICE 


throughout the country— 
throughout the world— 
no Insurance too large or 
too small for this world- 
wide Company 
The LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: London: 
1, Dale Street, (Chief Office) 
Liverpool, 2 1, Cornhill, E.C.3 
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Classified advertisements must be CONCERTS 

prepaid, 3s. per line. Line Averages ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Organ Recital 
34 letters. Minimum 2 7 ree devoted to Coristmes Music a and 
Numbers 1s. extra. Classified) 9'e« composers. te ay, 21 Dec. 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’| Way sisi coo age Ne: 3 Ot 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT A.LA. GALLERY, 15 Lisle St., Leicester 


The engagement of persons answering these SQ. Small Pictures at Small Prices. Cards, 
advertisements must be made through aq) Gifts for Christmas. Daily 11-6, Sats. incl. 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or 4 GIANBATTISTA & GIANDOMENICO 
Scheduled Employ Agency if the appli-/ TIEPOLO. An Exhibition of Drawings & 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or @| Etchings, ARTS COUNCIL Gallery, 4 St 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or) james's Square, §.W.1, open till 20 January. 
she, or the employment, is excepted from| yyyn. Weds. Fris.. Sats., 10-6. Tues., 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- Thess, 10-8. (Cl a? 6. > au 
cies Order, 1982. bead ~“t- (Closed 24, 26, 27 Dec.). Ad- 
A WORLD- -| “ 
6 ren page INDUSTRIAL ORGA |LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
as vacancy for a young man) 
or woman (aged 23-28) initially to under-| W.1. FRENCH XIX and XX CENTURY 
take research into commercial, industrial) PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND 
and fiscal statistics, and subsequently on| BRONZES. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
other general statistical work, Candidates; LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
should possess recognised qualifications in) ARDIZZONE, BATESON MASON & 
economics or statistics, and should prefer-- PAUL HOGARTH, 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until 
pa Pe 0 had experience in extracting and); 22nd. 
tabulating data from goveinment publica-| 
iam, Sau wh woul te ot es SOLAN, BROMUS, DL BANGD 
with ——— and experience. These| ton. Small works by English and French 
should be fully stated in written applica-| = 
tions to be addressed to Box N.861,|MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
Willing’s, 362, Grays Inn Road, W.C.1, | W.1. New Vy peony Be Fy 
| BBC requires News Assistant in Belfast to COROT, ond A ACROMe MATI SSE. 


assist in preparation of Northern Ireland) ppeN ] ' i 
news programmes, news talks and onetae saat, a a 


topicality material. Good education and capa- . 
city to work quickly and efficiently under WHITECHAPEL ART CALLERY East 


pressure essential, Journalistic experience and| End Academy, 1955. Paintings, Drawings and 
knowledge of Northern Ireland. affairs = Sculpture, Opens 18th December, Weekdays, 
portant, Salary £975 (possibly higher if qua- 11-6; Sundays, 2-6, Closed from 23-27 Dec. 
lifications exceptional) rising by 5 annual in- inc. Admission free, Adjoins Aldgate East 
crements to £1,280 per annum maximum.|5'tion. 

Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 

















“1425 Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, PERSONAL 
W.1, within 5 days. | ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 


BBC requires Parliamentary Correspondent,| idea! gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
News Division (Sound and Television), with; colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
responsibility for reporting objectively and| largest growers in the world. From 1 gan. 
impartially Parliamentary matters from the] to 5 gns. a box, One quality only—the best. 
Gallery and Lobby. Applicants should be! Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
men of proved journalistic ability of high 53 Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wivels- 
order, must be able to write concisely for) fickd Green 232/233 

news bulletins and broadcast their OWN) CAR HIRE. Best Service. BEST TERMS. 
material in talk form. Current knowledge of) Candeman, 10 Carlow St., S.W.3. FLA 6767 
Parliamentary affairs an advantage. Starting) mat 

salary not less than £1,525 p.a. Requests for, CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
application forms (enclosing addressed en- lenses while you pay for them, Choose your 
velope and quoting reference °1434 Spt.’), OW" practitioner. Details from the Contact 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC,| Lenses Finance Co. Ltd, 4 (ts), Reece Mews, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1., within) South Kensington, S.W.1. 


S days. | CANCER PATIENT (552048), Little girl 
FMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Male and|(!0), leg recently amputated. Needs grant 
Female office staff, temporary and per-| for bedding and minor comforts, Please help 
manent. Typewriting duplicating. — Call) Us to care for her (also thousands of other 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand,| Sad cases). Jewellery welcomed.—National 
W.C.2, TRAfalgar 9090. | Society tor Cancer Relief, Dept, G.7, 47 


TEACHERS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA,| Victoria St, S.W.1. 

The British Columbia Provincial Department CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
of Education is interested in obtaining the arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
names of qualified British secondary school, Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
teachers desirous of emigrating to British| from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
Columbia for September, 1956. Applicants W.1!. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent 
shoulg be under the age of 45 years, must|Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993. 
hold a ised university degree and Branches in main towns. 

have completed a formal course of teacher, FATHER’S CHRISTMAS fare will be even 
training or hold a diploma in Education.| more appetising with some Rayner’s Indian 
by rg - BX ae Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 

to Mr. W. A. McAdom, Agent General, B.C. 7 » 

House, 1-3 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, a — ———, | 
for particulars and applications. Interviews oo gow ny sg [<= oH ~~ 
with @ representative, who has authority to )<™mA\e Sinn yey PI . 
maké appointments to schools in British Brompton Road ie eauchamp PI.), 
Columbia, will be arranged in the early three turnings from Harrods. 




















spring for those whose eligibility for certi-; HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
fication has been determined. } Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
| 7 . sional services to offer, are invited to bring 
| WANTED, Ist January, ~one gee woman their announcement to the notice of the many 
|shorthand typist four days a week for a et *‘SPECTAT: A 
| social welfare agency.—Apply General Sec-| thousands of readers of the ‘S ATOR. 
| retary, 21 Coram Street, London, W.C.1 Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 
Nence : . Beebe | per line (34 letters), and should reach the 
|THE ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
| Bell Yard, W.C.2 W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 








| A LIBRARIAN to the date of publication, 
| is to be appointed to take charge of the Continued Overiea} 
Association's Reference and Lending 
Library of Advertising on the Associa- 
? _tion’s premises ’ SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 863 
Previous library experience essential. ACROSS. — 1 Right-hand man. 9 Mar- 


Progressive post. : 
Apply in writing to the Director General| moreal. 10 Bumps. 11 Lusiad. 12 Charming. 


at the above address by 31st December, 1955.| 13 Reside. 15 Snoopers. 18 Parodies. 19 
Envelope to be marked ‘Librarian.’ | Spathe. 21 Moorcock. 23 Onions, 26 Doyen. 
27 Listening. 28 Taxidermists. 
| DOWN. — 1 Rambler, 2 Girls. 3 Two- 
| banded. 4 Apex. 5 Dolphins. 6 Amber. 7 
ENTERTAINMENTS | Resigns. 8 Imminent. 14 Sardonyx. 16 Oppen. 
NEW LINDSEY, Bay 2512 Evgns. (ex. Mon.) heim. 17 Teocalli. 18 Pomades. 20 Ensigns. 
at 8. Sun. 5 & 8, “The Witch.” Mems. 122 Canna. 24 Omuts, 25 Isle. 














| 
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KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female} JEAN MCDOUGALL for typing. 24-hour 
and the Human Male sent on by post.| duplicating —31 Kensington Church St., 
hye or call for our —_ Price List rn W.8. WEST, 58u9 

iterature on Family Planning. Fiertag.|KEESINGS Contemporary Archives com- 
43 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D.X. | piete, 1931-1943. 3 vols, bound, 1940-1952. 
PERSONALITY IN A_ CIGARETTE?)|5 Vols. weekly parts, 1952; date 2 vols. special 
Smoke Grosvenor Tipped and double your| Keesings loose leaf bindings; £20.—Box 2267, 
smoking enjoyment.—Boxes of 20 for 3s. 8d.!*KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for 
QUAKERISM, Information respecting the| you. No Sales—No Fees tuition Free $2 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society|* Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from 
of Friends free on application to the|B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends| 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 2s. 
ROYAL WORCESTER “Astley” Dining|?¢t 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt work. 
Service wanted, Not antique.—Box 2206. eon nd — 96 Marine Parade, Leigh- 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec-| 07° =SSex- ; 
trolysis, Outfit removes every hair and root} LONDONER POST, the new_ illustrated 
for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed, Cash or| Weekly in German and English will keep you 
20s. monthly. Free trial, Write for illus.|@breast of the German-speaking world. 
particulars in free plain envelope. Vandre| 1st issue now on sale. 6d. from Newsagents 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas-|Or direct from Londoner Post, 79 Cam- 
gow, C.2. bridge Road, N.W.6. (MAI. 7917). 
UNITARIANISM provides for freedom of} R. C. DUFF, for PERFECT TYPING. 
belief and use of reason, Information, on|2s. per 1,000 words, carbon 6d. Special 
receipt of stamp, S, Secretary, Postal Mis-| attention to spelling, spacing, etc. — 20 
sion, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Marloes Road. W.8. 

WILL YOU PLEASE send a special gift this) STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
Christmas to help forward the great new|Of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
attack on cancer in the new Laboratories of| House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund at|are revised by us and submitted to editors 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. Gifts should be sent to|On a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal|stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoin’s|tion. Address your MS to Dept. C23. 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. FREE, “The Professional Touch’’ concern- 
WRITERS’ invited submit MSS for ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
Criticism, Revision, Market Advice.—J, C. C23 
Walls, Room 23, 3 Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C.1, 





|THE ADENAUER STORY starts 

| Londoner Post, advertised in this column. 
| WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting| 
|free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
|85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


in 








LITERARY 


*SO AT LAST I come to the LSJ, If you} 
have been writing for years and getting no-| EDUCATIONAL 

where, why not get the LSJ to help you? 

Personal coaching by correspondence has; ACCENTS IMPROVED and the Queen's 
brought success to many, Ask for free book-| English taught by latest speedy methods.— 
let from: Prospectus . so Pen jp 2199. 

School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square,/ N TIVE RET. 
London, W.C.1, MUS, 4574, ‘There are TO grad & = ARSAL. 
students all over the world.’ j girls, New courses Jan. Sth. —— Apply to 
AUTHORS’ MSS, any length typed in 7 days|J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). The Prin-| 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work),|/cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescript care-| Arkwright Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986. 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accutacy| BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
and attractive presentation, 4-hour dupli-| TRyM, BRISTOL, Two Open Scholarships, | 
cating service; indexing, cataloging, editing.) one of £100 p.a. and one of £60 p.a., and a| 
proof reading, literary research, etc. Tem-| Music Scholarship varying from £40 to £100) 
porary secretarial, dictating machine service.|1, 4 will be offered on the results of the| 
Public private meetings reported. Recording| next Entrance Examination. This will be| 
machines for hire. Translations from and into} hejq in March, 1956, for girls aged between| 
all languages.—Secretarial Aunts, 32 Rupert) 11 and 14 the following September. Full par- 
St., W.1, Phone GER. 1067/8/9, ticulars from the Headmistress. 


Christmas 


without a toy! 


There will be many in the London | 
area who will not receive such 
a gift 

















|School. Boys, aged 10 to 14, Individual) 
jattention, Exceptional results past ten years. 
|from IVOR M. CROSS, M.A., Cantab 
K. K. CROSS, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, | 
| Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales. Tel.: 
Glandyfi 243 | 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-; 
tion. —University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service. Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects.| 
| Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam. Or subject in which interested to) 
|Metrolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
jcall 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. } 


UNLESS you HELP |FRENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH.| 
| Specialised Private Tuition by CORR. All| 
|Exams.—Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3, | 

|FULNECK SCHOOL, The Governors will| 

offer the following Entrance Scholarships | 
|for Boarders, tenable from the Michael-| 

}mas Term, 195 

| 1 Comenius Scholarship. £80 p.a. 

| 1 Zinzendorf Scholarship. £60 p.a. 

| 1 Comenius Exhibition. £40 p.a. 

| The Awards will be made on the re- 

jsults of an Examination 

Thursday and Friday, 

| February, 1956. 

Entrants should be boys aged between ten 
and twelve on the Ist January. 1956, and 
brought up in the Protestant Christian 
| Faith. 

| Details from the Headmaster’s Secretary, 

Fulneck School, Pudsey. 

KENT COLLEGE, CANTERBURY: 

number of FREE TUITION PLACES will 

be awarded to boarders on the result of the 

Entrance Examination to be held on Feb- 

ruary Ist, 1956, Candidates must have 

spent two years in a State aided Primary 

School. No age limits but main entry age 

11, Full particulars from the Headmaster’s 

Secretary. 
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TO SUPPLY IT 


32 JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
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INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in| YOUR GIFTS PROBLEMS MADE 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others,|Select from 42 assortments of food boxe, 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at)and hampers. From 20s, delivered to any 
frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge,| address in Britain with your personal greg, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). ings. Special terms for busine ae 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial) fF illustrated brochure, GRAYSON’S, Dep, 
School, 24 St. Giles, Comprehensive training | SPX, 123 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, 
Grad, Course, Next term Jan, 9th. Pros. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of eee 
Educn. (all examining Boards), London B.A., A MMOD 
B.Sc.,_B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.,| CCOMI ATION 
B.D, Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro-| JAN.-JULY, Sunny, Furnished Cottage 
fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from| North Wales, Creative atmosphere, Study, 
C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92,|Sitting-room, Kit., 3 Beds. 5 gns. wkly. 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). |Summer months 2 gns. Long let.—Box No, 


SPANISH intensive Course in London, 2195. er 

Jan. 2-6. All grades. PORTUGUESE/| UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION tf. 
SPANISH Evening Classes from Jan. 9th.—| quired in or cround London by young 
Educ. Dept., Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave) business couple within next six months, 
Sq., S.W.1, SLO. 7186. |Good references Please reply to Box 868C. 


EASy, 








|10 for 16s. 


}Sea and mountain air. Games, Prospectus| Gifts” 


(lately Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA| Lane, London, E.C.3. 


| catels 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS. 
Three Scholarships, of £240, £100 and £80! 
per annum, are awarded on the results of an 
examination to be held in March, to girls 
over 12 and under 14 on October Ist. 
Particulars from the Secretary. 


S. MICHAEL’S, BURTON PARK, 
Petworth, Sussex 

(School of the Woodard Corporation) 
In 1956 OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN- 
ATIONS, in General Subjects and Music, 
will be held during the week beginning 

February 20 
Entry Forms must be received before 
Monday, January 30 1956. 

For these Forms and all Particulars please 

apply to the Secretary at the school. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwith- 
Standing sensational new drug and serum 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has 
stood for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier 
and healer given by Nature for the use 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised| 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving} 
rheumatism at its roots. Send 52s. 6d. for 





| 1,000 tablets six months’ treatment, and 
jinteresting booklet about garlic, that 
immemorial remedy of Nature, Garliso]| 


| 


Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 


| 
CANADA'S BEST. PEACHES, Halves in| 
Syrup. Exquisite flavour, 15 oz. tins 8 for} 
26s, Fancy TOMATO JUICE. 103 oz. -ins.! 
Fancy RED SOCKEYE SAL- 
MON. 33 oz, tins, 12 for 40s. JELLIES.| 
Outstandingly superior to those generally on| 


6 flavours. 24 assorted packets 19s, All Post 

aid. See also our offers under **Christmas)| 
beginning ELVAS PLUMS. | 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot| 





| 
—— 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


| ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save £ £ €s. Send today, 
| Baldwins Ladders, Risca, Mon, 


| 
|A KEITH PROWSE GIFT TOKEN: &x- 
changeable for pantomime, circus, ice-stiow 
or theatre tickets, or gramophone records 
Ss. to £1 1s.—Write or call 90 New Bond] 
St., or any branch 

DELICIOUS COTSWOLD HONEY. Six) 
1 Ib, jars 24s. carr. paid.—W. J, Robinson, | 
Stanley, Pontlarge, Cheltenham, 
ELVAS PLUMS. The traditional and very 





| delicious Christmas Present. Just arrived 
jand in perfect condition, Original 1 Ib. 
}coloured boxes 7s, 6d. ALMONDS & 


MUSCATELS. 1 Ib. Extra large Jordan 
Almonds and 2 lb. Spanish Cluster Mus- 
20s MARRONS GLACES. Finest 
French. Gay Art Tins, 6 oz. &s. 6d. CRYS- 
|TALLIZED STRAWBERRIES. 14 oz. 
14s, ASSORTED CRYTALLIZED FRUITS. 
Finest French, 14 oz. 10s. 6d, 14 Ib. 16s., 


3 Ib. 30s, AUSTRALIAN RICH FRUIT 
|CAKE. Special Christmas Shipment. 3 Ib. 
| Ils. 6 Ib. 21s. SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 


The best obtainable. Made only with finest 
| and wholesome ingredients. Tins 1 Ib. 14 oz. 
net 12s. All post paid. Orders posted to us 
|} this week end will be delivered by Christ- 


mas Day.—SHILLING COFFEE CO. 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London. E.C.3. 

SHETLAND FAIRISLE WOOLLIES. 
Ladies’, children’s, gent’s sleeveless slip- 


| overs, 40s. Approvals, Lists Peter Johnston, 
' Twat, Bixter, Shetland. 








HOTELS 


AT JERSEY, C.1. Bouley Bay. WATER’s 
EDGE HOTEL offers holidaymakers ang 
honeymooners the perfect escape to happi- 


} ness, Nearest to France, nestling in the mog 
beautiful bay in the world. Continemaj 
cuisine, bathing boating, dancing—ang 
every holiday delight, Attractively illustrated 
brochure on request, Telephone: JERSEY 


NORTHERN 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, w. 
Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 220 yards sea front, 


Gardens. Putting Green. Garages. Super 
lative food, 74 gms. weekly; Summer, 
84-11 gns 


GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Private 
Hotel. A.A, and R.A.C. approved, Smail, 
quiet, comiortable. Tel. 61817. 


THE SUN’S A GUEST uate into the year at 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight. This 
beautiful country house famed for its good 
food and courteous services is the ideal place 
for those who have to take a late holiday, 
Fully licensed, A.A. & R.A.C. appointed 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 

WINTER SUN IN MAJORCA, Hoti 
Marina, Puerto Soller, terms until 15th 
March, Full pension from 85 Pesetas 
(Approx, 15s, 6d.) per diem. Taxes and Ser- 
vice inc. Central Heating in all rooms, 


| Poon Cuisine, Private Beach. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


PEMBROKESHIRE, Nature lovers wel- 
comed, historic house, woods, lakes, own 
farm; Orielton Nature Reserve, Pembroke- 


COMMON ENTRANCE, Smal! coaching] S@l¢. So excellent they are quite different.Jey, Orielton Nature Reserve, Pembroke 





shire. 

. . . 
Birth Control Clinic 
(founded by D tarie Stopes 1921) 
Personal advice FREE on Birth Control 
and all Marriage Problems from specially 
trained midwives and doctors daily (not 
Sat.) 10 to 6 p.m. Also we supply by post 
the most helpful books by the world 

pioneer: Married Love 7/6 


Enduring Passion 7/6 
Change of Life in Men and Women 7/6 
Birth Control To-day 4/- 
The Human Body 5/- 
Postage 


WHITFIELD 


5d. each 


108 ST., LONDON, Wl 








WISE 
INVESTMENT 


follows wise reading 


THE INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE 
is the best informed and 
widest-read financiai weekly. 
For nearly 100 years it has 
been giving sound advice to 

investors. 
Two Free issues from 


32 1.C. House, Il Grocers’ Hail Court 
London, E.C.2 
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